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THE SIEGE OF STRALSUND. 
CHAPTER XXXI. 


THICK, impenetrable fog hung over the earth 

when, on the 16th of November, 1632, the sun 
Tose above the horizon. The inhabitants of the 
little town of Lutzen, if any had remained, on look- 
Ing out of their windows on that morning, would 
not have been aware of the presence of anything 
Wusual had not the noise of arms, the sounds of 
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military commands, the sharp notes of the bugle, the 
beat of the drum, the neighing of horses, which 
broke upon their ears through the veil of mist, 
taught them that not far from them two hostile 
armies were drawn up opposite each other, and that 
ere the sun had again risen, one of these would have 
withdrawn from a field covered with its dead. 

After leaving Erfurt, the king had advanced with 


| rapid marches to the town of Naumburg, which is 
situated at a distance of about thirty miles south- 
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west of Leipsic. Here he received welcome intelli- 
gence. Wallenstein was totally unaware of his 
approach. But morethan that. After having called 
a council of war, the duke had resolved to go into 
winter quarters in Saxony. His army was distri- 
buted over the different towns round about,and Pap- 
penheim had been despatched with about 14,000 men 
to the relief of Cologne, which was at that moment 
being threatened by the Dutch. No sooner was the 
king informed of Pappenheim’s march to Cologne, 
than, breaking up his camp at Naumburg, he ad- 
vanced with the whole of his army towards Wallen- 
stein, resolved to force him to a battle now that he 
had been weakened by so large a detachment. The 
duke, taken entirely by surprise, hastily collected all 
his forces from the neighbouring towns and villages, 
took up a position on the plain of Lutzen, and sent a 
flying messenger to Pappenheim, with strict orders 
to come back immediately and join him in the battle. 
On the evening of the 15th, Gustavus Adolphus 
arrived with his army on the opposite side of the 
plain, the high road from Lutzen to Leipsie running 
between the two armies, and drew up his forces in 
order of battle. In the night, Wallenstein had the 
cleverness to possess himself of this road, dig deep 
trenches, and fill them with musketeers. In the 
meanwhile, the King of Sweden, the Duke of Weimar, 
and General Knipphausen, were passing their time 
in the king’s coach, discussing the order of battle, 
the plan of attack, and making dispositions as to the 
future. 

We find Harry and William posted on the right 
wing, which was commanded by the king in person. 
Their regiment had been assigned a place in the 
second line—the Swedish army was drawn up in two 
lines, one behind the other—and was stationed on a 
little eminence, from which a magnificent view could 
be obtained of the whole field. The fog, however, 
now enveloped everything in its impenetrable folds, 
and threatened to destroy the chance on which the 
king had depended—that of beating Wallenstein ere 
Pappenheim could have reached him. The two 
youths had passed the night by their horses wrapped 
in their cloaks, and had slept as soundly as if they 
were lying on a bed of down. 

‘If this fog continues,”’ said Wyndham, ‘it will 
be impossible to fight. I can just distinguish the 
rear of the Swedish cavalry from here. See! they are 
mounting. Whatever for, I should like to know? 
Ha, they cheer! It must be the king!” 

“IT think it is,” answered Baverley, bending over 
his horse’s head. ‘Methinks the fog is becoming 
thinner. Is yonder the king, colonel?” 

Colonel Lumsdell looked sharply, and moved his 
horse a few steps forward. ‘‘ Yes,” he said; ‘‘I can 
hear his voice. He is not far from us either. Close 
up there!” 

The ranks were soon formed, and the regiment 
stood immovable, awaiting the approach of the 
beloved leader. But he came not. It was now 
clear day, and had been so for some three hours, and 
yet scarcely anything was visible but the immediate 
surroundings. 

** Here it comes at last,” said Harry, as the sun 
broke through the mist, and a gust of wind blew the 
fog, asif in clouds, beforeit. In a few moments the 
whole field lay stretched out before them, the long 
lines of horses and men, with their glittering, polished 
helmets, cuirasses, and arms, their gay banners 
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the army of the duke became visible on the other side, 
the white and dusty road lying between them. Tho 
men drew a deep breath, and involuntarily the horses 
trampled and snorted and moved closer together. 
‘‘See! there’s the king, right in front of us,” said 
William, pointing in that direction. ‘‘ He is'sitting 
on a white horse. Don’t you see him? Now he 
dismounts; he kneels down.” As if by an irre- 
sistible impulse, and following the example of tho 
Swedish cavalry before them, they dismounted, un- 
covered, and sank on one knee. In a few moments 
every coldier followed the example, and the whole 
army was on its knees before the Lord of hosts. At the 
same instant the bands of the different regiments 
began to play, and the solemn and stirring tones of 
that magnificent hymn of Luther, ‘‘ Ein feste Burg 
ist unser Gott,”’ burst upon the stillness of the morn- 
ing. But through it, as if he could not allow this to 
happen without opposition, the tones of Wallenstein’s 
trumpets were heard, blowing a light and trivial 
march. 

The king rose, and, remounting, rode slowly past 
the different regiments, giving each of them a hearty 
and inspiring word. As he reached Lumsdell’s 
regiment he halted, and viewed with evident satis- 
faction the fine appearance which they presented. 
‘*For you, brave Scots,” he said, ‘‘I have reserved 
the dificult post of waiting until I shall want your 
irresistible charge to make the scales turn in our 
favour.’’ A tremendous cheer burst from the men, 
and the king moved on to the front. 

‘* See! they have set fire to Lutzen,” cried Harry, 
who suddenly caught sight of the distant smoke and 
flame as they rose up into the air. ‘1 suppose they 
are afraid of our taking it and planting a battery in 
it. Hallo! What is this? Knipphausen’s infantry 
is marching against the trenches on the side of tho 
road. See how well they march; it looks as if there 
was but one manstepping! See! yonder otficer at tho 
corner is Karl Wober, whom we met last night. 
See! he is turning round to his men, and points wit! 
his sword to the trench.” 

‘‘They have taken both!” ejaculated William, 
with a joyful surprise. “Bravo! old Knipp- 
hausen. The imperial musketeers are running 
helter-skelter towards-the battery. I wonder it does 
not fire. Ah!” said William, giving the glass back 
to Harry, with a shudder; ‘did you see that di- 
charge? I saw Karl Weber fall and the men waver. 
Have they taken flight?” 

‘Not at all)’ said Harry, after a long looking; 
“at least, I don’t thimk so, for there is a cloud of 
smoke just now. No! they have taken tlic 
battery. See! look what a fight they are having 
with the gunners! There they run, as fast as the'r 
legs can carry them. Oh, I feel as if we shall win 
this battle. 1am growing quite impatient to have a 
hand in it.” 

‘‘ Never mind,” said William ; ‘ we'll have plenty 
of it yet. See! there is the king, with his cavalry 
sweeping across the field. I can see the Croats 
moving closer together. Here they move. Whata 
shock it will be! I can see his white horse prancing 
in the front rank. What a splendid body tlicy 
make!” 

“‘Can you see who that officer is riding by his 
side?” asked Harry of the colonel, who, at a iew 
yards from them, was regarding the scene. 

‘“‘Tt’s that Duke of Lauenburg,” answered the 
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that fellow. A more creeping, less straightforward 
man I have seldom seen. There are the Croats, and 
the hussars flying like chaff before them. Do you 
see? We have beaten them on two points now.” 

“Not yet,” said William. ‘‘Do you see the 
trenches by the road? Look! Knipphausen’s men 
arewavering. They can’t stand against that cavalry. 
See! As I am alive, there’s Wallenstein himself 
cheering his men on; there, on that piebald horse. 
Ha! what a fight! Fearful!” 

So it was. The regiments led by Knipphausen, 
which had taken the trenches and the battery, were 
now opposed by Wallenstein himself with infantry 
and cavalry. There was, in the middle of the field, 
one dark mass of human beings, surging to and fro ; 
no shots, no smoke, only the clash of the sword and 
the gun as it descended upon the armour.. At last 
Knipphausen’s men waver. Every one looked over 
with suspended breath, when the colonel in sudden 
alarm pointed to the right wing of the field, which 
the king had but lately traversed with his squadrons. 
A white horse was seen galloping without its rider. 

“The king’s horse!” ‘The king is wounded!” 
“The king is dead!” were the various ejaculations 
uttered, as the regiment of Finlanders in front of 
them, uttering one cry—a cry of agony, of despair, 
of revenge—poured as one man towards the spot 
where already a bloodier conflict than the one de- 
scribe@ above was taking place for the body of the 
king. “Ft seemed as if that spot had become the 
centre of the field, where the object of all hopes and 
fears lay buried under a heap of slain. From every 
side regiment after regiment, battalion after battal- 
lion, came up to dispute the possession of the spot. 

Lumsdell’s men, who had up to this moment becn 
calm witnesses of all that passed, when they heard 
the roar of the regiment before them, and saw them 
dashing over the fields, became impatient, and were 
already pressing forward, when their chief turned 
himself round. 

** Not one of you must stir,” he cried ; ‘‘ remember 
the king’s last command. We must wait. The Duke of 
Weimar takes his place. See! he has again taken 
the battery. Wallenstein’s picked troops have fled. 
Qur men are advancing on al sides. Stand, and 
wait for orders. Even in his death the king must 
be obeyed.” 

These words accomplished their object. The men 
were quict, though the expression of their faces 
showed that they were anything but satisfied. It 
seemed that everywhere the imperials were flying 
before the king’s troops, when suddenly a fearful 
explosion, followed by another and another, rent the 
air. The whole field paused fora moment. Then 
the imperials, behind whom the explosion had taken 
place, turned round and fled im confusion. Their 
powder waggons had caught fire and exploded. 

“What is it? Pappenheim? our artillery? or 
what?” asked Harry. ‘‘See how they are flying! 
The field is ours. I only hope the king is not dead.” 

_“8o do I,” answered William; and both remained 
silent, wrapped in sad thoughts. 

“What! It can’t be! And yet, if I am not 
mistaken, that’s Pappenheim!” ejaculated the colonel. 
“Now there’ll be work for us. See how the soldiers 
tally! It must be he.” ; 

At this moment an adjutant camo galloping up 
and spoke to the colonel. 

" “Now then, my men,” said he, turning round; 
now’s the time for you. Pappenheim has arrived 

















35 
on the field, and we are to be opposed to the greatest 
cavalry general the world has ever known. Forward !”’ 

And away they dashed towards the melée. The 
battle, all but won, was beginning afresh, and every 
inch of ground, already covered with so many dead 
and wounded, had to be once more contested. 

The sun at last set upon the bloody day. The 
exhausted troops, no longer able to distinguish 
betwixt friend and foe, withdrew, uncertain whether 
the contest was not again to be renewed on the fol- 
lowing day. Two great heroes had fallen; each 
army had lost its idol; and each, as it retreated, did 
so with gloomy sorrow. It was no longer an un- 
certainty amongst the Swedes that their beloved king 
had fallen and wasnomore. It was whispered about, 
and men repeated it with set teeth, that he had fallen 
by a traitor’s hand. Some named the Duke of 
Lauenburg, others his,page, both of whom had been 
close to him, but no one spoke with certainty; and 
but for the great fatigue of the troops, and the use- 
lessness of a search by night, they would have rushed 
once more to the field to find at least the body of 
him whom they had loved so deeply. 

The imperials, too, had sustained a great loss. 
Pappenheim, when he arrived on the field, was not 
aware of the death of the king, and, burning with 
desire to encounter that great opponent, he spurred 
his horse to the thickest of the fight, convinced that 
he was to be found there, if anywhere. He soon 
received a wound in the breast, a second soon after 
pierced his lungs. Bleeding, and almost exhausted, 
he still pressed on, till some of his own soldiers 
seized him, and, at the danger of their own lives, 
drew him out of the fight. When in the rear, he 
heard that Gustavus had already been slain. 

‘What!’ he cried, leaning on one arm on the litter 
on which he lay; ‘‘ is he dead ?”’ THis eyes brightened, 
and asmile passed over his face, on which the colour 
of death had already begun to settle. ‘‘ Now I die 
happy, since my greatest enemy is no more.” 

Such was the end of that man. With words of 
bitter hatred on his lips he was struck down on the 
path which he had chosen. When he fell, the im- 
perials, whose courage had revived at his coming, 
began to loose all heart. In vain did Wallenstein 
throw himself amongst the wavering lines, exhorting, 
commanding, beseeching with tears—with flaming 
eyes, with curses. In vain did he cleave a fugitive’s 
skull with hisown hands. The charge of the Swedes 
became every time more furious, and only dark- 
ness saved the imperials from a total rout. Under 
cover of the night they retreated in good order to 
Leipsic, where they arrived about midnight. 

The battle-field remained in possession of the 
Protestant forces, but at what cost! Nearly two 
hundred years later, in 1818, the same fields witnessed 
another struggle between armies more than twice 
as numerous. But the Germans and their Russian 
allies, when confronted by Napoleon at the head of 
an overwhelming French host, lost little more than 
the Germans and their Swedish allies when opposed 
by their own brethren, And yet, though dearly 
bought, posterity would not have grieved over these 
losses if Germany had thereby secured the ascen- 
dency of Protestantism and liberty. But 1682 was 
followed by fifteen years of warfare, and during thet 
period, not only liberty and Protestantism, but 
religion itself, was all but lost to view. It was sad 
that the great king had fallen, but it was vastly 
sadder to think that he had fallen in vain. 
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BERTRAM RAVEN: A 


STORY OF COLLEGE LIFE. 


CHAPTER VII.—THE MEETING. 


* A happy newness, that intends old right.” 


ND so the buds of several Springs became the 
dead leaves of the Autumns, and harvests were 
sown and reaped, and blossoms flushed and fell, and 
the glad hours and the sad hours threw chequered 
light and gloom on the paths of men. And things 
had gone well with Bertram Raven, so far as the 
world’s estimate of this is concerned. As many 
pupils as he could conveniently take, together with a 
good secretaryship to a nobleman, had supplied him 
with a very handsome income; and he had wooed 
and married a sweet, gentle girl, the daughter of the 
rector of the parish in which he had taken a house. 
This was not in or near Oxford. ‘‘I never want to 
see the place again,” he gloomily muttered. Ah, 
sad verdict to pronounee on the old days that, to 
those who have wisely used them, are so delicious in 
remembrance! He had an only boy of his own now, 
the very pine-apple of his eye. Never had he spoken 
to his wife about those former times, nor about his 
father and mother; and she, on attempting to probe 
the mystery, soon learned, by his contracted brow and 
rarely stern manner, that this was forbidden ground. 
He corresponded with his mother; but by a sort of 
tacit consent no mention, or hardly any, was made 
of the father: she wrote that he was not so well as 
he used to be, and that he was more silent and cold 
than ever—that was all. 
But the mother was one of those mere doll-women, 
with a mind for nothing beyond trifles, and with 
none of the usual feminine delicacy of observation. 
‘Her want of tact, and of power of appreciation of 
him, made the gulf between husband and wife wider 
with years, not outwardly, but as to real union of 
mind and fellowship in feeling. So the man was 
exceedingly lonely; and, living with him always, 
and seeing him continually, the wife scarcely noticed 
the changes that came so swiftly and surely over the 
once strong, upright form, nor the premature old 
age that was bowing him to the grave. And when, 
as the years crept on, his manner grew more and 
more gentle and mild, his tone never stern, if not 
even tender, she only wondered with an indolent 
surprise, and never perceived the pathos in the 
change. For the poor heart was broken, and he 
read and re-read that sad, sad past all alone, with 
never a sympathetic heart into which to pour a 
runlet from the cavern into which, as it were, the 
tears of life had dripped so long in the unseen, un- 
suspected solitude. And grief gentled him after a 
while. Some it embitters; but with him the un- 
satisfied hunger of his heart took the form of an 
unspoken yearning for the sympathy which he could 
not obtain, and knew not how to ask; and he seldom 
found fault now. Even to animals there was a sort of 
forlorn wooing of their affection; a wistful patience 
with every one and everything that would have told, 
to an observant eye, its tale of unspoken life sorrow. 
Once, in the twilight, his wife came silently, on a 
Sunday evening, through a noiseless felt door into 


voice speaking in a sob; she had never seen the 
stern, strong man in tears in the old days. On his 
knees, wrestling in an agony :—she caught some of 
his words before, in a kind of terror she noiselessly 
withdrew as she had come. ‘A great way off,— 
while he was yet a great way off, his father saw him, 
and ran, and fell on his neck, and kissed him. Oh, 
Father, would not Ido the same? Oh, how gladly! 
But, ah! but—‘ he arose and came to his father, and 
said, Luther, Ihave sinned.’ Oh, my God, there is no 
arising and coming tome! Oh, my God, there is no 
sign given, no sorrow, no repentance, no broken and 
contrite heart—which even Thou, in Thy tender 
Fatherhood, requirest! A great way off, but no 
arising to come to me. A great way off! Ah, my 
Father, how gladly would I—” Here the poor head 
was bowed down, and sobs drowned the rest. 

Then she remembered that the sermon that morn- 
ing had had for its subject the pathetic story of that 
‘‘nearl of parables,” the Prodigal Son. And, startled 
and shocked by the revelation of the pent suffering 
that had thus burst forth, she did write, in her next 
letter to her son, that his father seemed really very 
much changed, that she felt anxious about him, and 
that she wished her son would meet her at the old 
home a few weeks hence, when she had something 
to tell him about his father. It could easily bo 
managed, because in a fortnight Mr. Raven was to 
go for a few weeks at the sea-side with a friend. 
This friend had noticed the drooping state of his old 
schoolfellow, and had persuaded him to the change. 
He had consented with a dull listlessness, that told 
of life no longer lived, but merely endured. 

Bertram did not pay great attention to this hint at 
the time. His look grew cold and hard, as he mut- 
tered, ‘‘ He never loved me; he would not see me.” 
Then his eyes grew soft as his warm, white-armed, 
rosy boy came toddling into the room, after ‘‘ Pavah!” 
And even then, as he played with him and petted 
him, or followed his peregrinations with delighted 
eyes, some dumb whispers from the past stirred his 
heart with the suggestion of old memories. But ho 
let them pass into silence uninterrogated; the time 
when they should wring his heart with their distinct 
utterances had not yet come. 

It happened that, about a fortnight after this 
letter, the little fellow had a fit of naughtiness, and, 
on being punished, a strong attack of resentment 
possessed the small mind, and bedtime coming, the 
curly head was turned away, and the lips wore a full 
pout, and the peach-cheek was flattened against the 
nurse’s shoulder, and the little rebel had no kiss for 
his father. But having let the child go thus to bed, 
the heart of the father could not be content to part 
so for the night. Presently he stole up the stairs, 
and into the nursery, busying himself here and 
there about the room, in the secret hope that he 
might hear a repentant call from the little crib. But 
no; the storm had not wrought itself quite out. 
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Taking no notice, therefore, of the little fellow, how- 
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ever yearning to press him to his heart, the father 
leaves the room—leaves the room, but waits outside 
still in the passage, if perhaps even yet to hear a 
little contrite call. And this very disregard of his 
injured pride and little tempers, operated as intended 
on the child’s heart. He did not understand not 
being made a fuss with and coaxed; nor did he feel 
easy at all at missing the accustomed endearments, 
and being left to his own devices. An instinct told 
him that the father was not altogether gone; a little 
cry rejoiced the parent’s heart. ‘ Pavah!” He 
waited until it was repeated—‘‘ Pavah!” Then the 
deliciousness of forgiving, and the luxury of a warm 
soft pair of arms about the neck, and a rose-bud 
mouth put up to kiss. 

So he sat by the bed awhile, talking gravely to his 
little boy, who in turn began to prattle to him. 
“Were you ever naughty boy, pavah?”’ ‘Yes, my 
child, I have been so.” ‘‘And did your pavah kiss 
and forgive you?” ‘‘No, my boy,” (moodily and 
gloomily talking more to himself than to the child,) 
“he never forgave me, nor loved me, nor watched 
forme, nor came to me.” ‘Not when yow called 
‘Pavah’?” 

O searching words of little children! Some angel 
directed that innocent shaft home. Long into the 
twilight sat Bertram by the bedside, after the quiet 
breathing of slumber had come from the parted lips 
of the child. ‘Not when yow called ‘pavah!’?” 
‘But he never watched for me.’ Something in the 
heart replied, ‘‘ How do you know?” ‘Nay, he 
never loved me, he was always so stern. I have 
had no message, no hope held out.” Upon which 
an old writing, that had faded from memory’s page, 
stood out again to his mind distinct ;—his father’s 
last words to him, ‘‘ Remember that there ts, even yet, 
forgiveness for repentance!” ‘ Well, but he has never 
troubled himself about me from that time to this; he 
has given no encouragement to return.” ‘ And 
you,”’ the voice answered, ‘‘ did you not require the cry 
of contrition from your little one, before you could 
allow yourself to let loose the hunger of your love? 
Would you not have gone away and left him un- 
fondled, seemingly unforgiven, had not the little 
voice called you? And have you ever arisen to go 
to him?” And nowsome angel brought those words 
home to his heart also in turn, ‘‘ J will arise and go to 
my Father, and will say unto him, Father!” “Yes,” 
he muttered, “it is true that while he was yet a 
great way off his father saw him, and ran, and fell on 
his neck, and kissed him. But then the son had 
made the first advance, had arisen to go to his father, 
had called to him, ‘Father!’ But then my father 
never loved me like that; would make no fuss with 
me if I returned; would just accord a cold forgive- 
ness.” 

“Yet, have I ever tried him? Didn’t I come 
home and brave it all out? And I remember his 
white face when he heard of my plough and of my 
debts. Yes, and he paid them all, too, and I dare say 
has had to pinch a bit since, for I know he sold out 
of his little capital. And I’ve never given the least 
sign of repentance ; in fact, I haven’t repented, and 
even the heavenly Father requires repentance and 
confession before the free forgiveness and the joy. 
And I’ve never looked at things in this way, until 
this little beggar asked me that question; and I’ve 

always looked at it just as a right that I should have 
my debts paid ; and I’ve never even thought—brute 
that I am—of paying the money back.” 
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‘T’ve been very bad, I’m afraid. It would break 
my heart if this little fellow grew up and served me 
so. But then my father never loved me, so that’s 
different again.” 

Again a waft of some faint melody from the far- 
away days of infancy, long before the little rift 
appeared within the lute of the love of father and 
child. But the words came not with the music; so, 
unexplained, it died away. 

“‘] think I shall go and see my mother to-morrow, 
and see. what she meant by the hint in her last 
letter.” 

For, somehow, the words in that letter that his 
father ‘eas very much changed and aged,” paired them- 
selves with his own musing just now. ‘Jt would 
break my heart if this little fellow grew up and served 
me 80.” 

‘Where have you been all this while, Bertram ?” 
asked his wife; ‘‘ and what has kept you?” 

“T have been upstairs with baby, and I have 
been thinking.” 

In about five minutes he added, ‘‘I wish, dear, 
you would put some things together in my small 
portmanteau. I have made up my mind to go into 
Devonshire to-morrow.” 

His wife prudently asked no questions, having her 
own guesses as to the state of things, and her own 
hopes as to the object of the journey. Nothing more 
was said, but the little portmanteau was packed and 
directed ready for the morning. 

And this was the old home that he had left so 
many years, as it seemed, ago. And yet it also 
seemed as though it had been but yesterday that he 
had turned round to look at its familiar face on that 
morning when he was starting for Oxford, confident 
as to his class, and hoping for better days altogether. 
How much had happened since then! A stab came 
to his heart as he thought of that terrible day in the 
Schools-—of that dreadful parting with his father. 
Then his brow relaxed, as the vision came up before 
him, of tender wife and toddling wee thing. ‘‘It’s 
nice to think of having them to go back to; I do love 
the little beggar. Ah, if I had been loved like that, 
it might have been different!” 

Nay, Bertram, this last ‘flattering unction” is 
soon to be removed from your soul; then shall you 
see the wound of black ingratitude in all its hideous- 
ness, and guess from your own parental love— 


** How sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is, 
To have a thankless child.” 


“Well, at any rate, I’ve come to say ‘father!’ 
now. I don’t expect much from it; there won’t be 
much joy over me. To be sure, I don’t deserve it; 
still, no more did the son in the parable. But then 
the father loved him. 

‘“‘T mustn’t lean on this stile allday. I can’t help 
feeling like a little child again, looking at the old 
place after so long. How big that laburnum that I 
planted has grown; and actually my seedling oaks 
are saplings now. ‘There’s the big arbutus looking 
just the same; and that wistaria has clasped the 
house all round; it is just faintly tinging into lilac ; 
I must nail— Pshaw! how absurd Iam. The old 
place has cast thee out, Bertram, and thy bright 
boyhood is gone for ever, and ah, what might havo 
been thy joyous youth. 


The radiant morn has passed away 
And spent too soon its golden store. 
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‘Spent? No, rather wasted it in folly and sin.” 


The thought was a painful one. 
on from his halting-place. 

«Pl just walk round the garden beforo I go in,” 
he muttered. ‘I feel a pleasing sorrow in calling 
up the past, before— And mother may see me there, 
and come out of the French window, asin old days.” 

So the gate swung back, and he entered. His 
heart warmed and melted as he paced along the old 
familiar walks, and paused at each well-remembered 
spot. : 
Pe Nothing altered at all; only the old fir-tree has 
come down, and the fruit-trees that I put in have 
grown bigger. Ah! here was my little garden, 
when I was a youngster. And here’s the tool- 
house that I used to call my den, where I used to 
read and have a quict pipe. Ali turned out, and 
altered, I suppose ?” 

He looked in at the window. 

‘‘ Well, that 7s odd. I declare it’s all just exactly 
as I left it; positively there’s my pocket ‘ Aristotle’ 
that I forgot to take, open where I last read here ; 
and a clay with the ashes knocked out on the 
table, just as I laid it down. And there’s the bat 
that I sprang last time, with all my scores on it; 
wasn’t it just a one to drive! And my old fishing- 
rod, too; all exactly as I left them; and that king- 
fisher that I shot and stuffed, but had not mounted. 
It’s very odd ; no one can have been in since.” 

Here the old gardener came into sight, wheeling 
a barrow up the path. 

‘‘ Why, Daniells, you still alive, and vigorous ? 
It does look natural to see you again—like old 
times.” 

‘‘ Ah, Master Bertram, I be right glad to see you 
here. It’ud a bin better mayhap for you and some 
others if you'd a looked in before. It might a made 
some lives longer.” 

‘‘Why, Daniells, what do you mean? You know 
I was sent about my business, and no one cared a 
farthing about seeing me again. Yow know that my 
father, at any rate, never cared for me, nor wished 
to see me back.” 

‘‘T know this, that you’ve just been and broken 
his heart. He’s a old man now; aye, and one that 
ain’t likely ever to be old in age, for all he’s old in 
sorrow.” 

‘‘Is he so altered then? But it must be with 
anger and wounded pride; he never loved me.” 

‘*Maybe, sir, maybe; but it do make my heart 
bleed to see him go about always listless like, and 
not brisk about the garden, looking at the roses and 
the blossoms and all. Now he don’t seem to care 
for nothing, but just to stand a bit, and look at that 
bit you used to call your garden, and at the laburnum 
you planted, or to let hisself into this here tool-house, 
that nobody ain’t got to enter but he.” 

Bertram stood amazed. ‘Then did he—was it 
possible that— 

** Daniells, is my mother at home now?” 

‘*No, Master Bertram, she went off by the railway 
this morning to Master; he warn’t so well, she said. 
Just after she had gone, one o’ they telegrams come 
for her, but no one ain’t opened it.” 

Bertram passed rapidly into the house, through 
the study window, which stood open to the lawn. 
How familiar it all looked! Just the same; only 
the carpets and furniture had grown shabbier, very 
shabby and dingy; there was nothing new. ‘There 
was his own portrait on the wall, just as it used to 


It goaded him 


be. ‘He hasn’t turned that away, then,” he mut- 
tered. ‘‘ But here’s the telegram. From Arthur 
Hardcastle, Seaton, Devon, to Mrs. Raven, &c. 
‘Come at once; Mr. Raven much worse. We fear 
ho is sinking fast.’”’ 

Bertram turned sick and faint. ‘‘ You've just been 
and broken his heart” —the words were still pricking 
at his soul—could it be true? Could pride thus 
break down a strong man ? 

He snatched up a Bradshaw which lay on the 
table; when was the next train? Not till four in 
the afternoon, and it was now only two o’clock. No; 
no possibility of leaving until that time, the servant 
(a new servant) replies to his questions. How to 
pass the time? He paced up and down the room 
in much perplexity and agitation. ‘No, no,” he 
repeated, ‘‘I am sure he never can have loved me.” 

Presently his eye caught a letter addressed to his 
mother, bearing postmark, ‘‘Seaton.” It had been 
opened ; he hastily seized it and read. It was from 
Mr. Hardcastle, dated two days back, and had 
evidently been the letter which had summoned Mrs. 
Raven. It stated that her husband did not get on 
at all; that, in fact, he had been for some days 
confined to bed. That it appeared to be a low 
fever, nursed, the doctor said, by some trouble that 
was evidently preying on his mind; that he had 
insisted on no messages as to his illness being sent 
to his wife, saying that it was nothing at all, that 
he would soon be better; that he had only at last 
unwillingly consented upon the doctor’s serious 
representation; that he was too weak to write him- 
self, but that he sent the key of a certain drawer, 
and wished his wife, if she came, to bring with her 
his diary for the current year. 

Evidently this had been forgotten until the last 
moment; there were traces of a hurried search; the 
drawer was left open, and two old diaries had been 
turned out of it, and left upon the table. This 
Bertram noticed now, and his eye caught the date of 
that which lay nearest to him. It was his father’s 
diary for the year 18—. 

‘‘Ah, I must have been just the age then that 
my little fellow is. How I wonder if J come into it 
at all. IfI kept a diary, I fancy I should put in all 
sorts of nonsense about my boy. But of course it 
was different with my father.” 

Partly from want of occupation, partly from 
curiosity, he drew the volume to him, and opened 
it. He turned over page after page, stopping here 
and there at certain entries, which he read with an 
almost incredulity. What! these the entries of 
that stern, harsh man, who never had cared for him, 
as he had for long persuaded himself? 

All the little particulars of his childhood; the 
little quaint mispronunciations of words; a list of 
queer transpositions to which, it appeared, the small 
one was prone—e.g., ‘‘birdylade, barrowwheel, sugar- 
barley, rebin-rodbreast, flybutter, cresswater, cuttle- 
scoal’’—little lispings carefully set down; farther 
on, expressions of fervent gratitude at an escape which 
he had had, sitting in the window of the study, which 
proved to be unfastened, and, slowly opening, let in 
an air upon the startled father, who, looking up, 
saw the brown eyes fixed on him in wonder, but the 
little fellow safe. Details as to his coming into the 
study, and playing with the nails, ete. ‘ And I 


declare I remember it too,”’ murmured Bertram ; 
‘‘ and, positively, there they are in this drawer, in that 





heart-shaped box, and the Punch that I used to look 
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at!” Disappointed entries as to the child’s refusing 
to come to his study ; minute observations. He sat 
in troubled thought for some time. 

“ Ah,” he said, at last, ‘‘ this was only just at first. 
Tl warrant it all soon died out. Let me look in the 
later diaries.” 

And he proceeded, perhaps hardly considering 
what he did, to search for a certain year’s diary in 
the drawer. Suddenly he came upon a sealed letter 
addressed to himself, and dazed, as it were, and 
troubled in mind, he neglected to notice the writing 
upon it—‘‘ To be given after my decease” —but, bent 
upon prosecuting his researches, broke the seal, and 
read. 

It contained but a few pathetic sentences of in- 
tensely yearning love. It contained a full and free 
forgiveness. ‘‘ Given, oh, how long before, and how 
much more joyfully, though not more fully, if it had 
but been even a Jittle sought!” Itspoke of ‘‘ faults, 
no doubt, on both sides,” but that he had alone, so 
far as he knew, been the expiator of them. ‘‘ And 
sometimes the burden seemed too heavy for me.” 
“The ery of David was in my heart, for this my son 
was dead to me. And to have saved thee, I too 
would have died for thee. O my son, my son!” 

And as Bertram sat there, a thousand arrows of 
remorse were rankling in his breast. ‘‘I sce it all 
now. What a heartless brute I have been!” 

And he thought of his own ignorant saying: ‘It 
would break my heart if this little fellow grew up 
aud served meso. But my father never loved me as 
Ilove my boy.” Slowly it revealed itself to him—the 
gradual estrangement, and the little unwisenesses of 
treatment which had seemed so much to him, appeared 
but like specks in the sunshine. And the cruelty and 
the heartlessness of his own conduct became if pos- 
sible rather exaggerated than excused in his thoughts. 

Then the telegram of that morning came to his 
mind, sharp as a stab, in answer to his thought, 
** Ts there time, if not to make reparation, at least to sue 

jer pardon?” ‘* We fear he is sinking.” And that 
word of the old gardener’s, a true word, he well 
believed now, ‘ You’ve just been and broken his 
heart ;” and then the doctor’s opinion that the low 
fever had been, if not induced, at least nourished, by 
some trouble that was evidently preying on his mind. 
And yet many hours must pass before he could 
tremblingly pass the threshold of the house, which, 
it might be, would be a house of death by when he 
reached it. Oh, whatshouldhe do? To whom go? 
How employ the time until he might at least start 
for the train which should whirl him towards the 
desired goal ? 

Right, Bertram; spend it upon your knees. If it 
come not in time to comfort him here, some kind angel 
shall perhaps convey to him in Paradise the news of 
your sobs of contrition, the utterances of your heart, 
obdurate once, but broken and contrite now. And 
the satisfied smile which here may never greet you, 
shall wait for you in the land wherein misunder- 
standings are never found, nor unkindness is known, 
and in which the salt tears never flow, and (if any be 
brought with us from this painful world) where God 
shall wipe away all-tears from our eyes. 

Realise, as you kneel, the love and the patience of 
that Father to whom you may yet speak, assured of 
his hearing; and let the flood-tide of an anguished 
repentance carry away the last barriers of self-will, 
self-justification, and pride. 

% oe % * % * 
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Four hours after. Oh, the choking throat, the beat- 
ing heart, which yet seems sometimes almost to stop, 
and die down, as the half mile is hurried along, 
from the Seaton station. At least, the sluggish hateful 
express is left, and he may speed along now, seem- 
ing indeed to move. Yet how slow the movements 
of the body, when meted with the energies of the 
mind! He sees, he hears all, as he presses on; the 
muffled roar of the clear green waves, with their crisp 
snowy foam; the tall, stately white Beer cliff, with 
the coloured lines, blue and red and ochre, which tell 
of the different strata exposed on its side; the pebbly 
beach ; fishermen just drawing in a cast of glittering 
silver, all alive; the lace-women at their pillows in 
the cottages as he passes. All are mechanically noted, 
for, as it has been often observed, somehow every 
sense seems keen to glean the veriest trifle, just. when 
an over-mastering anxiety absorbs the whole atten- 
tion of the spirit itself. It is as if, the master of the 
establishment being occupied, order and discipline 
were suspended, and desultoriness reigned supreme 
in the mind. 

But this should be the house. He would hold 
back now from the tidings he has so eagerly sped on 
tohear. That knock—its mufiled blow struck, surely, 
upon his own heart. Would the servant never come ? 
And now, terror! his footstep is heard in the hall! 
Bertram cannot speak fora moment; his lips are dry, 
he grows faint, he sinks upon the hall-chair. 

‘**Is he—is Mr. Raven— ?” 

‘‘ He is still alive, sir. Shall I call Mrs. Raven? 
Will you give me your name?” 

Still alive! What a depth of dreadful revela- 
tion in that word! 

“Can I—may I see him?” 

‘He is quite delirious, sir; the doctor says he 
must be kept as quiet as possible.” 

Bertram handed, speechlessly, a card to the 
servant. 
* * % % % * 

“This way, Bertram. Now you must keep up 
your heart, and not break down. He is to be kept 
so quiet. He keeps talking so about you.” 

And now the son, repentant at last, a father 
himself, stands before the father whose heart (the 
words haunted him) he had ‘just broken.” 

Ah! how changed, how broken down, how aged, 
since— Bertram shuddered at the recollection. He 
knelt now beside his bed, and took his wasted hand 
in his, and cried with a lamentable voice, ‘‘ Father, 
father darling, I have sinned—”’ No recognition ; 
no; only the wishful eyes, large, and bright, and 
blue in the haggard face, perused him through and 
through; and when, in broken words, he spoke 
again, the voice struck a chord, the man looked 
troubled in his delirium; still more, the words 
touched a spring in his memory. 

‘“‘ Ah, yes,” he said; and the pitiful tears brimmed 
into the earnest eyes; ‘‘ah, yes, if only he would 
have said that. Dve waited for it so long—a great 
way off—a great way off—but he never arose to 
come tome. I have watched for the least sign. O 
my God, thou knowest if he had but arisen to come, 
I would have run to meet him; but he never came— 
he never came. O my boy, my bonny boy, my pride, 
my delight! was it well to have treated your poor 
old father so?” 

Here he loosed his son’s hand, and weak and 





broken down, turned away, and cried on his pillow 
like a child. 
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They led Bertram away. ‘He sometimes sleeps 
after a paroxyism of this kind.” 

And so he did. And all night he slept. And in 
the morning he awoke, no longer delirious, but 
reasonable and tranquil, as often happens just before 
death. Still there was an uneasiness in him. He 
had a vague and dreamy consciousness, an un- 
defined idea of the visitor of the evening before. 
Bertram had watched by his couch throughout 
the night, but upon his waking, at the desire 
of the doctor, had retired from sight. But, seeing 
the trouble on the mind, the restless groping after 
some idea that had faded from the brain, the doctor 
beckoned forward the son, and softly quitting the 
room, left father and son together. Why thwart 
the cravings of a dying man? 

And what could Bertram do? He must control 
his strong emotion; yet he must express his anguish 
and remorse. There are no better words than those 
of the prodigal. The knees are bent beside the 
bed, the thin limp hand is bathed with his tears, the 
trembling words come to satisfy the heart that so 
long has desired to hear them. ‘Father, I have 
sinned!’”” Nomore. He can speak no more. 

His hand is playing with the brown hair now, as 
long ago it loved to toy with the golden. 

‘*So you have come back to me at last, my boy, 
my only child, you have come to me at last. Forgive ? 
I forgive you, my darling, from my heart’s depths; 
and do you forgive me. No, do not start, and 
deprecate the word. I may have been unwise, have 
not enough considered the young man; I may have 
been too stern, too sensitive rather, too unallowing; 
but” (with a sad grave smile) ‘ we will forget and 
forgive.” 

A pause. JBertram strained the passive hand 
against his heart, as he tried to stifle his sobs. 
There was a light of content, a rested look, in his 
father’s face, such as it had not worn for years. 

‘‘ Bertram, Iam happy now. I am going to leave 
you, but—this my son was dead, and is alive again ; 
he was lost, and is found. We have been parted on 
earth. I have been very lonely. Yes, there’s no 
denying it, the fond old heart was nearly broken. 
But the father’s love was there, ready for you, all 
the while. Remember this, my boy, if you ever feel 
estranged from the Father above. Parted on earth! 
Oh not, let it not be, parted in heaven! I shall be 
looking for you from Paradise, and asking of the 
angels, ‘ What news of my boy?’ 

“There is anguish in your heart. But how to use 
it? Yes, I see it in your look, my boy, and could 
find in my heart to spare it to you, if thus it could 
be. But it is better borne. Let it be as cleansing 
fires. The devil will tempt us to despair, gazing 
back upon the ruin of an irreparable past. But the 
manly heart will dare to face the Past, and the 
Future, and the changed heart will learn to use that 
débris of old years as a vantage-ground to surmount 
heights. ‘I have been mistaken,’ you may say, 
‘unjust; yes, unkind; but the untrodden years, it 
may be, lie before me.’ 

‘* Kiss me, my boy !” 

And Bertram lay, as in childhood, folded in his 
father’s arms. 


Life is strong, and, the worm at the root of it 
removed, even a maimed life will in some cases 
reassert itself. So it was that, from that day, more 
hopeful symptoms showed themselves in Mr. Raven’s 








case. He sank into a quiet sleep that night; his 
son disengaged himself from his relaxing arms, and 
watched by him for many and many a night and day. 
The Father would, in the silence of utter weakness and 
exhaustion, quietly contemplate him with full con- 
tent. The doctor presently gave hopes. ‘I cannot 
minister to a mind diseased,” he shrewdly said; ‘but 
the impediment to the recovery has been somehow 
removed. The change dates from your arrival,” he 
said, abruptly turning upon Bertram, ‘‘and to you 
must be attributed the credit of the cure.” 

Bertram blushed scarlet, thinking, ‘‘And to me 
the blame of the disease.”” But he said nothing. 

% % % % % % 

Bertram and his wife found a home but a few 
doors away from that of his father, and the lovely 
Devon country pleased his pupils well. Some said 
that there was no more charming sight than that of 
the grandfather with his son’s boy. But I, knowing 
the circumstances, delighted still more in the defe- 
rential love of the son, who, in a quiet unobtrusive 
way, was ever watching to show every least delicacy 
of attention and affection to the father; and in the 
contented appreciation of the father, which gave to 
me the idea simply of a life-long hunger appeased. 

O unfathomed depth of comfort, of heartening, of 
reassurance even for wanderers from the Home, in 
those gracious words—‘‘ Like as a father pitieth his 
children, even so is the Lord merciful unto them that 
fear him.” 

And, ‘‘Come unto me, ye backsliding children, 
and I will heal your backslidings.” 





CARICATURE AND CARICATURISTS. 
VIL. 


S fe history of Caricature in England during the 

last five-and-thirty years, or thereabouts, may 
be pretty accurately read in the numerous volumes 
of “Punch,” which made its first appearance in 
1841. The originators of this famous periodical, 
which has contributed so much to the amusement of 
an entire generation, seemed to have started with 
the determination to admit nothing into its pages 
that could give just cause of offence to the nicest 
sense of decency or propriety. At that time the bare 
idea of caricature shorn of its privileged licence was 
a novelty, and for a period there were misgivings, 
among persons who thought themselves competent 
to judge, that ‘‘ Punch,” like too many of its prede- 
cessors, would transgress the bounds of decorum, 
and have to be shut out from the family circle. Not 
so, however. With rare exceptions, both pen and 
pencil have been on the side of social as well as poli- 
tical progress. Under the long editorship of Mark 
Lemon care was taken not to give offence to the right 
feeling of the community, and it will be well if his 
example be followed.* 

For more than twenty years, the most voluminous 
and most popular illustrator of ‘ Punch” was John 
Leech. His first picture appeared, before the new 
serial was a year old, in August, 1841, and from that 
date down to 1864 the productions of Leech’s pencil, 
which were numerous almost beyond parallel, formed 
its chief pictorial attractions. As a political cari- 





* On the subject of Sunday observance, we have noticed a desire to 
commend Continental usage, instead of that which Yas long tended to 
the honour and safety of o!d Englaud.—Eb. 1. IL 
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CARICATURE AND CARICATURISTS. 


caturist he was decidedly successful, but his success 
was not exactly of the kind which was sought after 
by the political partisans of a past day. His pencil 
wanted the venom that poisoned the shafts of the 
old school of satirists, and though it was sufficiently 
personal, it was never coarsely or aggressively so, 
and was sure to mingle some touches of harmless 
humour and gentlemanly feeling with its castiga- 
tions. His favourite method of treating official 
persons—statesmen, senators, and public characters 
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John’s ineffectual skirmish with the Roman Catholic 
party, the noble lord is humorously depicted as the 
naughty little boy who had chalked ‘‘ No Popery ”’ on 
the wall, and then ran away. Earl Russell has him- 
self in his “‘ Recollections” spoken of this satire as a 
‘fair hit.” These, and such as these, are typical 
examples of the guileless mirth and fun that for the 
most part qualified the artist’s satire. On the other 
hand, when satire was not demanded, but social or 
national wrong called for grave censure, Leech knew 


THIS IS THE LOY WHO CHALKED UP “NO POPERY !” AND THEN RAN AWAY!!! 


John Leech, March 22, 1851. 


in general—was to represent them as children, as 
naughty boys, or good boys, or boys with lessons to 
learn and school-work to get through. Some of the 
very best of the political cartoons of the day were 
these juvenile personations of Leech’s. Thus, when 
Sir Robert Peel resigned in 1846, he drew that in- 
imitable design of Lord John in the character of 
“ Buttons” applying for the vacant situation, and 
the Queen replying “I fear, John, you are not strong 
enough for the place.”” Another cartoon represents 
that boy Ben, and the pedadogue asking him what 
he is prepared to do next ‘“half’—Ben replying 
with a saucy air that he had “made arrangements 
to smash everything.” Again, in 1851, after Lord 





By permission of Messrs. Bradbury. 


how to administer it, not only without giving un- 
necessary Offence, but in the way best calculated to 
bring about reform and redress. When incendiarism 
was rife in the sister isle, he treated it rightly as a 
symptom, not of anarchy, but of despair. He drew 
the wretched cottier in his miserable hovel—the wife 
and mother, hunger-slain, lying dead on the bare 
pallet, and the famished babes crying to the bereaved 
father for bread—he sees them not, his gaze is fixed 
on the poor dead mother, but he sees in his be- 
wildered brain the fire-fiend waving his torch and 
beckoning him to vengeance on his oppressors. This 
picture alone, which appeared in the year 1844, 


should have given the artist a reputation. 
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But it was not the political, much less was it the 
tragic aspects of society, to which John Leech was 
to devote his talents. He was essentially a hu- 
mourist, and as essentially a genial, frank-hearted 
gentleman. He found his proper vocation in depict- 
ing the social circles he frequented and the sports he 
loved, and, it must be added, in portraying the 
singular grotesque and mirth-exciting phases of 
low-class life, with all the strange predicaments of 
which his observation and experience had made him 
intimately acquainted. There is hardly any class of 
London society, unless it be that which constitutes 
the upper ten thousand, which he has not comically 
reproduced. The medical student, the artist, the 
fast man and spendthrift, the well-to-do comfortable 
cit, the corporation magnate, the police, the cab- 
driver and his waterman, the carman, the coster, the 
poacher—all figure by turns in his pictures, and a 
hundred queer characters besides, whom to enume- 
rate were to weary the reader. Who- has not 
laughed at the enterprise of the undaunted Mr. 
Briggs, the man who, undismayed by a thousand 
failures, scorned to succumb, but rode, and raced, 
and stalked the red deer, and hunted, and shot, and 
fished, and swam, like a hero in the face of a world 
of disasters? Who among us cannot recall the 
varying scenes of Christmas revelry and fun which 
flowed from Leech’s fancy as the season of merri- 
ment and hospitality came round, in which the frolic- 
some figures he drew so charmingly were grouped 
with such a comic effect, and always with a sympathy 
betraying the complicity of the artist in his own 
drolleries. When, as the season of summer waned, 
all London, as the fashionable phrase goes, went 
out of town to the seaside, Mr. Leech went with 
them; and what he saw then he has told us from 
year to year in a series of drawings full of freshness 
and innocent mirth, while crowded with graceful 
groups of the fairest forms and faces of happy 
English girls. It was here, in the delineation of 
female beauty, that Leech stood pre-eminent, ex- 
eclling as well the artists of his own day as those of 
the past. He drew the features of English women 
under every phase of emotion, and with every variety 
of expression; and, with fewer touches than any 
artist we know, he contrived to impart to them more 
of grace and loveliness than we often find in finished 
works of far greater pretension. Again, the faces of 
his children, while they necessarily present a much 
wider range, including as they do even the infant 
in arms, are rendered with a fidelity quite unequalled, 
and at the same time with a careless freedom of out- 
line which makes one wonder that they should be so 
true to nature and fact. The peculiar humour of 
Leech is nowhere more happily displayed than it is 
in his treatment of little children; he must have 
loved them heartily and tenderly, or he would never 
have made so much of them, or recommended them 
so strongly to the affections of others. 

There is much of the same feeling of kind gentle- 
ness in those numerous productions of Leech’s pencil 
which, if collected together, would form almost a 
complete panorama of low-class life. He did not 
look in one mood of mind upon the rich and in another 
mood upon the poor. Like a far greater genius, he 
“followed with a half amused but always pitying 
sympathy the various ways of human disposition, 
and saw less distance than ordinary men see between 
what are called respectively great and little things.” 
Indeed, to look on life, and to judge of all things 
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from an impartial and unprejudiced point of view, 
is the province of true genius, and is as natural to 
it as are the conventionalisms of class to ordinary 
mortals. 


John Leech was born in London on the 29th of' 


August, 1817. He was educated at Charterhouse 


School, and for a time was the schoolfellow of 


Thackeray. On leaving school he was apprenticed to 
a medical practitioner, but his master going to the 
bad, he had to be transferred to another. At what 
period he threw up his medical studies does not 
appear, but in 1835, when he was scarce eighteen, 
he published his first work, and about the same time 
was engaged in illustrating a popular newspaper. 
From the first he found his subjects in London 
streets, and in the grotesque aspects of London life ; 
and it was soon seen by those capable of judging 
that he was likely to achieve more than ordinary 
success. He made his reputation, as the reader 
knows, inainly through his connection with ‘‘ Punch,” 
whose pages he enriched for more than twenty years 
with the countless products of his facile pencil and 
inexhaustible imagination. 

Of Leech’s personal character, all who knew him 
speak with affectionate admiration. He was, they 
say, in all respects, a thorough gentleman, generous, 
kind, and hospitable, warmly beloved by his nume- 
rous friends, and the idol of his own family. He 
was, further, liberal to a fault,‘often denying himself 
for the sake of persons whose claims most other men 
in his position would have repelled. During the 
last few years of his life he endured much bodily 
pain, which he would seek to alleviate by change of 
air and scene. He would work on, however, in spite 
of his severe sufferings, and his death occurred 
suddenly (for he had taken to his bed but a few 
hours before he died) on the 29th of October, 1864, 
in the forty-eighth year of hisage. On the following 
Friday he was buried by the side of his old school- 
fellow Thackeray, in Kensal Green Cemetery. 

Those who have succeeded John Leech in the 
illustration of ‘‘ Punch” seem, in no slight degree, 
to have imbibed his spirit, and in part to have pre- 
served his peculiar manner. It is impossible not to 
recognise here and there the effect of his example in 
the pictures, especially in the half-page drawings 
of social subjects, which have appeared since his 
decease. There is much of his careless freedom in 
the outline of many, and, what was less to be ex- 
pected, there is often a rather close assimilation to 
his graceful delineations of female and infantile 
beauty. The drawings of Du Maurier are always 
excellent, and if they are somewhat redolent of the 
student’s lamp, it should be remembered that is not 
a defect, but rather something more than one looks 
for in the domain of mirth and fun. The same 
remark is perhaps even more applicable to the works 
of Mr. Tenniel, who surprised agreeably enough 
some of us middle-aged folks in that Westminster 
Hall exhibition of cartoons that took place so long 
ago. The principal political cartoons of ‘‘ Punch” 
are Mr. Tenniel’s work, and several of them are of a 
character to remain long in remembrance. Such 
was the picture of ‘‘ Paradise and the Peri,” a parody 
on a passage in Tom Moore’s well-known poem, in 
which the Peri, “sitting by Heaven’s gate,” is the 
Premier, with an expression on his face of the most 
comical significance. Another, which appeared in 
1873, is entitled, ‘‘ Will he clear it?” The scene is 
an Irish steeplechase, with three stone fences labelled 
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respectively ‘‘ Irish Church,” “Trish Land,” “Irish 
Education.” Mr. Gladstone, mounted as a jockey, 
has cleared the two first, and is going resolutely at 
the third-—a stiff-looking wall at the bottom of 
broken precipitous ground—with a seat and hand 
which, combined with the dangerous character of 
the leap, indicate but too plainly that he is about 
to come to grief. It has been objected to Mr. Tenniel 
as a caricaturist that his productions lead to the 
suspicion that he wants fun ; certainly the element of 
fun is not wanting in either of the pictures above 
described, and if it is not so apparent in other 
instances, it may be that its absence is due to a 
feeling on the part of the artist—a feeling which 
may have an unconscious influence on his hand— 
that the lesson he would inculeate might not be 
helped, but hindered, by jocular treatment. 

Another of ‘‘ Punch’s ” thorough artists is Mr. C. 
Keene, who has made a reputation as an illustrator 
of serious subjects and works of general literature. 
He draws with a firm hand, and often with a severe 
correctness that seems to challenge criticism. In 
some of his book illustrations he has shown a by no 
means ordinary capacity for crowding a wealth of 
subject and incident into a small space, and the same 
tendency is sometimes observable in his contributions 
to “ Punch.” 





PORT ROYAL. 
VIL 


HE Peace of the Church subsisted during the 
life of the Duchess de Longueville, and its 
duration after her death is to be counted by mere 
days. It coincides with the time during which the 
Marquis de Pomponne, d’Andilly’s favourite son, 
was Louis xtv’s Minister of Foreign Affairs. The 
old man, though he had retired from the world to his 
gardens and books, took the keenest interest in his 
son’s advancement, and was doubtless gratified by the 
honours to which he attained. At last Pomponne 
fell into disgrace, his real fault being the Jansenism 
which was imputed to him. During this period of 
peace, before the evil days came on afresh, d’Andilly 
returned to Port Royal, where he quietly died. 
Madame de Sévigné came to see him there. ‘This 
Port Royal is a Thebaid,” she wrote; ‘it is a para- 
dise ; it is a desert where all the devotion of Chris- 
tianity has fixed itself; there is a holiness spread over 
all the country.” The ‘‘nécrologe”’ of the convents 
shows how many of the former inmates were passing 
away. Other holy names more conspicuously emerge. 
The disturbers of the peace came from the Jesuits. 
M. Perefixe had passed away, and M. Annat also, but 
anew generation of persecutors arose to a new genera- 
tion of saints. M. Harlai, a courteous profligate, was 
now archbishop, having words softer than butter, but 
war in his heart. His one object was to pursue his 
own interests, and therefore carry out the will of the 
king. Louis, always suspicious of Arnauld and Nicole, 
soon found fresh causes of irritation. The clouds so 
long held back once more began to gather and 
darken over Port Royal. As soon as Pomponne 
had left the royal service, as soon as Madame de 
Longueville had passed away, first came the emis- 
saries of the archbishop, and then the archbishop 
himself, to Port Royal. Nothing could be blander 


than his manners, courtlier or kinder than his tone; 
but he spoke words that stabbed like knives. He 
let it clearly be seen that the days of the convent 
were numbered, and that in course of time it must 
expire of sheer inanition. Hat in hand, he deplored 
his mission and its unalterable severity. No fresh 
novices were to be received. All boarders should be 
expelled the house. There was no doubt respecting 
the king’s real intention. As a corporation, Port 
Royal was gradually to cease and determine. The 
sisterhood was to die a natural death. One by one 
they would die, and their places would never be 
filled up; ‘‘ one by one the seats in the church would 
be emptied, one by one the graves beneath its shadow 
would be filled, till at last the church and the graves 
would be the sole silent relics of Port Royal des 
Champs.” 

The task of carrying out the most extreme measure 
against Port Royal was committed to Cardinal 
Noailles, to whom belongs in an almost equal mea- 
sure men’s pity and contempt. He was a man loving 
what was humane and good, but weak and wavering, 
without natural firmness or strength of principle. 
He illustrates the acute and strikingly true saying that 
‘the weak are often made to perform, as tools, acts 
of injustice, which the wicked who direct them 
would never dare to perpetrate as principals.” In 
1709 he issued a decree for the final suppression and 
extinction of the monastery. It was one day towards 
the latter end of October, that soon after morning 
prayers a man came hurriedly into the convent parlour 
to give thenewsthat a long fileof carriages was coming 
towards the house, and that multitudes of armed 
horsemen were to be seen on the hills. On all those 
wooded heights troops of horsemen took up their 
position, prepared as it were for a formal investment 
of the place. Forthwith, M. d’Argenson, a counsel- 
lor of State, accompanied by some police and civil 
commissioners, and with some mounted archers and 
constabulary, made his appearance. He came with 
swords and staves against a group of aged and un- 
offending women. He immediately established a 
sentry at each door, and all the avenues of approach 
were kept by armed men. Every servant was 
stopped; the names were taken down, and orders 
were given that they should not move. M. d’Argen- 
son desired to be shown into the chapter-house, and 
directed the whole community to be summoned. He 
proceeded to execute by degrees the awful commission 
which he had received. He read so much of it as 
required the nuns, on their allegiance to tle king, to 
open their doors and give up their papers and title- 
deeds. He then made an expedition all over the 
buildings, affixing seals to all the chests and boxes. 
In the meanwhile the nuns had gone into the choir 
for service. They little thought that the service 
would be their last within those walls. The Psalm 
for the day had the words, ‘‘'To Thee, O Lord, do I 
lift up my soul,” and it was afterwards recollected 
how peculiarly appropriate were the words to their 
desolate condition. It was also remembered how 
two dormitory lamps, which for years had burned 
without once being extinguished, were unaccountably 
found quenched, which had never happened before. 
M. @’Argenson afterwards proceeded to unfold the 
remainder of hisorders. The orders were that for the 
good of the State thenuns should beimmediately sepa- 
rated from each other and dispersed among different 
religious houses beyond the diocese of Paris. In vain 





the nuns pleaded that, being old and infirm, they- 
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might be allowed to go out two and two, but this was 

denied. They were given only half or quarter of 

an hour to make all their preparations. “Ihe poor 

harassed nuns were so hurried that many of them 

went away even without absolute necessaries. It 
had transpired in the neighbourhood that something 
was going on, and at a distance the cottagers, the 
poor, and the villagers watched what was being done 
in anxious silence. At last, when they understood 
that the nuns were being sent away, a universal cry 
of sorrow and indignation was raised. The carriages 
filed off, each with an armed escort, each to a different 
destination. ‘They passed through the lines of the 
poor, some of whom were bidding them farewell with 
frantic grief, and others with streaming eyes went on 
their knees imploring a blessing from their venerated 
friends and protectors. The good nuns commended 
the servants and the poor to M. d’Argenson’s care. 
To one very aged man, who had served fifty years, a 
gratuity of twenty-five pence was given; all the rest 
were turned out of doors without any provision, 
shelter, or reward. 

It would be melancholy to follow the lot of the 
different nuns. They were treated very cruelly, 
partly because thorough misrepresentations of their 
character had been spread abroad. We may take as 
an example the case of Madame de Remicourt, who 
had been sub-prioress. She was kept in solitary con- 
finement, without books, pen, or paper, without fire 
or candle, in the sharpest winter that had been known 
for two centuries. The archbishop told the Abbess 
of Belfont, when this happened, that she might 
persecute, but she would never alter Madame de 
Remicourt. ‘She has a square head,” sagely 
remarked the archbishop, ‘‘ and persons with square 
heads are always obstinate and decided.”” She was 
taken away to a convent, where she was treated with 
shocking severity. At last a young lady, a scholar 
at the convent, remonstrated on the cruelty with 
which Madame de Remicourt was treated. ‘‘ Even 
wild beasts,” said the young lady, ‘‘have their 
different apartments where they may be aired by 
their keepers, but you refuse this indulgence to a 
human being. Moreover this nun has been totally 
deprived of fire during the whole winter, which has 
been long and of unexampled severity.” ‘Pray 
how do you know that?” inquired the abbess. 
‘‘ Because, madame,”’ was the answer, “ fire cannot 
burn without smoke ; now no smoke has escaped this 
winter from the chimney of that prison. No bar- 
barian or heathen would treat his captive enemy as 
you treat a lady, your countrywoman by birth, your 
superior by rank, your sister by religious profession, 
your example by sanctity, for only a very uncommon 
degree of sanctity could have preserved this lady 
under an excess of inhumanity which would have 
driven any common religious professor to despair.” 

Very sorrowful was the last illness of the prioress. 
She was confined at Blois, where she died, after six 
years of captivity. She was greatly troubled in her 
jast days by the Bishop of Blois, who said that she 
must either sign the formulary, or die without the 
sacrament. ‘lo a Romanist the alternative was 
dreadful. But the innate love of truth triumphed. 
The bishop asked her, ‘‘ What will you do when you 
have to appear before God, bearing the weight 
of your sins alone?” The dying lady answered, 
‘‘Having made peace through the blood of His 
Cross, my Saviour hath reconciled all things unto 
Himself in the body of His flesh through death, to 


present us holy, and unblamable, and unreprovable 
in His sight, if we continue in the faith grounded 
and settled, and be not moved away from the hope 
of the Gospel.”’ She then added, with clasped hands, 
“In Thee, O Lord, have I trusted, nor wilt Thou 
suffer the creatures that trust in Thee to be con- 
founded.” The bishop even reviled the poor woman, 
and refused her last request for the sacrament. 
‘‘ Well, my lord,” she replied, wiping her eyes, ‘‘I 
am content to bear with resignation whatever de- 
privation my God sees fit. I am convinced that His 
divine grace can supply even the want of sacrament.” 
“Such,” says Dr. Tregelles, ‘‘ was the evangelical 
spirit of the holy confessors at Port Royal.” 
Our space is very limited, but we must add a few 
words on that great spiritual hero of Port Royal, De 
Saci, who died during these last troubles. He had 
lived a life of great persecution, great sanctity, and 
deep study. Some time before the so-called Peaco 
of the Church, the arrest of De Sagi was resolved. 
It so singularly happened that he was taking a walk 
at early dawn one morning, just beneath the walls 
of the Bastille, and was commiserating the fate of 
its prisoners, when he was stopped by an officer, and 
informed that he himself was to be added to thw 
number of the prisoners whom the Bastille contained. 
Of all the prisoners committed to the Bastille, per- 
haps there was never one who took his captivity 
more lightly than De Sagi. His single trouble was 
that he did not have with him his copy of St. Paul’s 
Epistles. For two years he had always carried it 
with him in daily expectation of arrest, and had only 
that morning left it at home that he might not carry 
it in very hot weather. ‘‘Let them do what they 
will with me,” he would say, ‘‘ wherever they put me, 
I fear nothing, if I only have my St. Paul.” Do 
Saci soon accommodated himself to the Bastille. Ho 
had always looked forward to this as an event very 
likely to occur, and had inured his mind to the idea. 
He quietly settled himself down to his old pursuits 
in his new and unpromising habitation. He would 
say, ‘If the king were to command the attendance of 
any one at a fixed place, what an honour would he 
not think it to obey? God himself tells me that He 
will have me here: shall I not be too happy to be 
here?” His friend Fontaine obtained leave to share 
his cell. He has said that if the door of his prison 
and the door of his master’s cell were both open, 
people would soon see to which he would run. De 
Saci had just finished and corrected his version of 
the New Testament; the preface was in his pocket 
when he was arrested. He now addressed himself 
to his translation of the Old Testament, and the 
order came for his release the very day after he had 
revised its last sheet. Of this version, Sir James 
Stephen says that it is ‘‘to this moment regarded in 
France as the most perfect version in their own or 
in any other modern tongue.” Of the ten thousand 
chords which there blend together in sacred harmony 
there was not one which did not awaken a responsive 
note in the heart of the aged prisoner. In a critical 
knowledge of the sacred truth he may have had 
many superiors, but none in that exquisite sensi- 
bility to the grandeur, the pathos, the superhuman 
wisdom, and the awful purity of this divine original, 
without which none can truly apprehend, or accu- 
rately render into another idiom, the sense of the 
inspired writers. 

It will be remembered how in old days De Sasi 





had been appointed by Singlin confessor to Port Royal. 
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Le Maitre was not very well pleased that he, the 
elder-born, the great orator of Paris, should be 
placed under the direction of his younger brother, 
a secluded and almost unknown student. Singlin 
exhorted him to achieve this last triumph over 
natural feeling, and assured him that there was that 
jn his brother’s character from which he would not 
fail to derive much help. Le Maitre found that 
Singlin had told him truly. Before long all the 
valley acknowledged that De Saci had worthily suc- 
ceeded Singlin, as Singlin had worthily succeeded 
St.Cyran. His first duties almost had been to soothe 
the dying hours of his brother De Sericourt, and his 
mother Madame Le Maitre. ‘‘My son,” his mother 
said to him on her death-bed, ‘‘ God made use of me 
to give you a miserable life; now he designs by 
means of you to give me a life of endless felicity.” 
Then, turning to her youngest born, Antoine, she 
said, ‘‘ What have I done for God that He should 
have given me such a son?” This was in compara- 
tively early days. And now De Saci had seen all 
that fair family, the Arnaulds—whose history is the 
history of Port Royal—dispersed. He himself, after 
his expulsion from Port Royal, went to the old family 
seat of Pomponne to die. One of his exquisite sayings 
may here be given as describing the secret of his life: 
‘‘As for me, when I am sick, I do not ask God for 
patience to carry me through the whole day; in the 
morning I am content to ask it for the forenoon, at 
noon for the night.” ‘ Surely,” it has been beauti- 
fully observed, ‘‘these are the accents of a child who, 
never forsaking his Father’s side, can at any moment 
ask him to supply the moment’s need.” 

A few words should be said of the last of that 
great generation of the Arnaulds, the ‘* great doctor’ 
as he is fondly called, Antoine Arnauld. He lived 
to see death following death of all whom he had 
held so dear. ‘The house of God,” said Arnauld, 
“seems to be destroyed, but it is re-edified some- 
where. The stones are cut here, but it is that they 
may be placed in the heavenly temple.” Antoine 
had gone into exile, an exile that lasted fifteen years, 
refusing through any dishonourable compromise to 
purchase a retreat for his last days in his native 
country. His great friend Nicole would gladly have 
included him in an amnesty which he had procured 
for himself, but this was not possible. Antoine 
Arnauld fled to the Low Countries, chiefly residing 
at Brussels, where he was still pursued by the im- 
placable hatred of the French king and the Jesuits. 
He died there in 1694. 
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II. 


ORTUNATELY for Miss Bird’s powers of de- 
scription, she has also physical energy and 
capacity of endurance; she can ford a torrent or 
climb a mountain with equal spirit; and the toil of 
adventurous travel but gives animation to her narra- 
tive. Six months after her first exploration she made 
a second pilgrimage to Kilauea, which at that time 
presented a different appearance, though still in 
full activity, and then she proceeded to the loftier 
crater of Mauna Loa, which showed signs of vol- 





* The Hawaiian Archipelago. Six Months among the Palm Groves, 


Coral Reefs, and Volcanoes of the Sandwich Islands. By Isabella L 
Bird. Murray. 





eanic action after a period of repose. We cannot 
follow her interesting account of this toilsome 
ascent into the regions of cloud and snow. She 
and her companion rode as far as a deep fissure 
filled with frozen snow, with a ledge beyond, threw 
themselves from their mules, jumped the fissure, 
and ‘‘more than 800 feet below yawned the in- 
accessible blackness and horror of the crater of 
Mokuaweoweo, six miles in circumference, and 
11,000 feet long by 8,000 wide.” 

Measurements are of little account in the midst 
of such scenes. At one end of the crater, in a 
deep gorge of its own, there burnt a lonely fire, 
the reflection of which for six weeks had been seen 
for one hundred miles. ‘‘ Nearly opposite, a thing 
of beauty, a perfect fountain of pure yellow fire, 
unlike the gory gleam of Kilauea, was regularly 
playing in several united but independent jets, 
throwing up its glorious incandescence to the height, 
as we afterwards ascertained, of from 150 to 300 feet, 
and attaining at one time 600!” The sunset came, 
and night, and a brief uncomfortable sleep on the 
brink of the voleano, and then such meditations as 
nature offers only to a chosen few. 


ALONE ON MAUNA LOA. 


“ Tt was a strange thing to sleep on a lava-bed at 
a height of nearly 14,000 feet, far away from the 
nearest dwelling, ‘in a region rarely visited by man,’ 
hearing all the time the roar, clash, and thunder of 
the mightiest volcano in the world. It seemed alla 
wild dream, as that majestic sound moved on. There 
were two loud reports, followed by a prolonged 
crash, occasioned by parts of the crater walls giving 
way; vibrating rumblings, as if of earthquakes ; 
and then a louder surging of the fiery ocean, and a 
series of most imposing detonations. Creeping 
over the sleeping forms, which never stirred even 
though I had to kneel upon one of the natives while 
I untied the flap of the tent, I crept cautiously into 
the crevasse in which the snow-water was then hard 
frozen, and out upon the projecting ledge. The four 
hours in which we had previously watched the 
voleano had passed like one; but the lonely hours 
which followed might have been two minutes or a 
year, for time was obliterated. 

Coldly the Pole-star shivered above the frozen 
summit, and a blue moon, nearly full, withdrew her 
faded light intoinfinite space. The Southern Cross had 
set. Two peaks below the Pole-star, sharply defined 
against the sky, were the only signs of any other 
world than the world of fire and mystery around. It 
was light, broadly, vividly, light; the sun himself, 
one would have thought, might look pale beside it. 
But such a light! The silver index of my thermo- 
meter, which had fallen to 23 deg. Fahrenheit, was 
ruby red ; that of the aneroid, which gave the height 
at 13,803 feet (an error of 43 feet in excess), was the 
same. ‘The white duck of the tent was rosy, and all 
the crater walls and the dull-grey ridges which lie 
around were a vivid rose red. 

All Hawaii was sleeping. Our Hilo friends 
looked out the last thing; saw the glare, and pro- 
bably wondered how we were ‘ getting on,’ high up 
among the stars. Mine were the only mortal eyes 
which saw what is perhaps the grandest spectacle on 
earth. Once or twice I felt so overwhelmed by the very 
sublimity of the loneliness, that I turned to the six 
animals which stood shivering in the north wind with- 
out any consciousness other than that of cold, hunger,. 
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and thirst. It was some relief even to pity them, 
for pity was at least a human feeling, and a momen- 
tary rest from the thrill of the new sensations in- 
spired by the circumstances. The moon herself 
looked a wan unfamiliar thing—not the same moon 
which floods the palm and mango groves of Hilo 
with light and tenderness. And those palm and 
mango groves, and lighted homes, and seas, and 
ships, and cities, and faces of friends, and all familiar 
things, and the day before, and the years before, 
were'as things in dreams, coming up out of a 
vanished past. And would there ever be another 
day, and would the earth ever be young and green 
again, and would men buy and sell and strive for 
gold, and should I ever with a human voice tell 
living human beings of the things of this midnight ? 
How far it was from all the world; uplifted above 
love, hate, and storms of passion, and war, and 
wreck of thrones, and dissonant clash of human 
thought, serene in the eternal solitudes! 

Things had changed, as they change hourly in 
craters. The previous loud detonations were pro- 
bably connected with the evolutions of some ‘ blow- 
ing cones,’ which were now very fierce, and throw- 
ing up lava at the comparatively dead end of the 
crater. Lone stars of fire broke out frequently 
through the blackened crust. The molten river, 
flowing from the incandescent lake, had advanced 
and broadened considerably. That lake itself, whose 
diameter has been estimated at 800 feet, was rose- 
red and self-illuminated, and the incréased noise was 
owing to tho increased force of the fire-fountain, 
which was playing regularly at a height of 300 feet, 
with the cross-fountains, like wheatsheaves, at its 
lower part. These cross-fountains were the colour of 
a mixture of blood and fire, and the lower part of 
the perpendicular jets was the same; but as they 
rose and thinned, this colour passed into a vivid rose- 
red, and the spray and splashes were as rubies and 
flames mingled. For ever falling in fiery masses 
and fiery foam ; accompanied by a thunder-music of 
its own; companioned only by the solemn stars; 
exhibiting no other token of its glories to man than 
the reflection of its fires on mist and smoke—it 
burns for the Creator’s eye alone. No foot of mortal 
can approach it. 

Hours passed as I watched the indescribable 
glories of the fire-fountain, its beauty of form, and 
its radiant reflection on the precipices, 800 feet high, 
which wall it in, and listened to its surges beating 
and the ebb and flow of its thunder-music. Then a 
change occurred. The jets, which for long had been 
playing at a height of 300 feet, suddenly became 
quite low, and for a few seconds appeared as cones 
of fire wallowing in a sea of light; then with a roar 
like the sound of gathering waters, nearly the whole 
surface of the lake was lifted up by the action of 
some powerful internal force, and rose three times 
with its whole radiant mass, in one glorious upward 
burst, to a height, as estimated by the surrounding 
cliffs, of 600 feet, while the earth trembled, and the 
moon and stars withdrew abashed into far-off space. 
After this the fire-fountain played as before. The 
cold had become intense, 11 deg. of frost, and I 
crept back into the tent; those words occurring to me 
with a new meaning, ‘ Dwelling in the light which 
no man can approach unto.’ ”’ 


The base of these great volca: ic mountains, thrown 
up from the depths of the ocean, covers an area in 





which the whole of Wales might be included. On 
the neighbouring island of Maui is the extinct crater 
of Haleakala, the largest in the world. ‘The whole, 
with its contents, can be seen at a single glance, 
though its girdling precipices are nineteen miles in 
extent. Its huge, irregular floor is 2,000 feet below; 
New York might be hidden away within it, and 
abundant room to spare; and more than one of the 
numerous subsidiary cones which uplift themselves 
solitary or in clusters through the area, attain the 
height of Arthur’s Seat at Edinburgh. On the north 
and east are the Koolau and Kaupo Gaps, as deep 
as the crater, through which oceans of lava found 
their way to the sea. It looks as if the volcanic 
forces, content with rending the mountain-top in 
twain, had then passed into endless repose.” 

Miss Bird remarks that visitors to Hawaii see a 
clothed and finished earth, but that the natives and 
others long resident among them have seen “ the 
building of an island, layer on layer, hill on hill, the 
naked and deformed product of the melting, forging, 
and welding, which go on perpetually in the crater 
of Kilauea.”’ The world probably has never witnessed, 
since the days of Herculaneum and Pompeii, more 
tremendous manifestations of destructive power than 
have been seen in some of these lovely valleys, and 
they have been less fatal than other outbursts only 
because the region is less populated. 


THE LAST ERUPTIONS. 


‘In 1855 the fourth recorded eruption of Mauna 
Loa occurred. The lava flowed directly Hilo-wards, 
and for several months, spreading through the denso 
forests which belt the mountain, crept slowly shore- 
wards, threatening this beautiful portion of Hawaii 
with the fate of the Cities of the Plain. For five 
months the inhabitants watched the inundation, which 
came alittle nearer every day. Should they fly or not ? 
Would their beautiful homes become a waste of 
jagged lava and black sand, like the neighbouring 
district of Puna, once as fair as Hilo? Such ques- 
tions suggested themselves as they nightly watched 
the nearing glare, till the fiery waves met with 
obstacles which piled them up in hillocks eight miles 
from Hilo, and the suspense was over. Only gigantic 
causes can account for the gigantic phenomena of 
this lava-flow. The eruption travelled forty miles 
in a straight line, or sixty including sinuosities. It 
was from one to three miles broad, and from five to 
two hundred feet deep, according to the contours of 
the mountain slopes over which it flowed. It lasted 
for thirteen months, pouring out a torrent of lava 
which covered nearly 300 square miles of land, and 
whose volume was estimated at 38,000,000,000 of cub‘c 
feet! In 1859 lava fountains 400 feet in height, and 
with a nearly equal diameter, played on the summit 
of Mauna Loa. ‘This eruption ran fifty miles to the 
sea in eight days, but the flow lasted much longer, 
and added a new promontory of Hawaii. 

These magnificent overflows, however threatening, 
had done little damage to cultivated regions, and 
none to human life; and people began to think 
that the voleano was reformed. But in 1868 terrors 
occurred which are without precedent in island 
history. On March 27th, five years ago, a series of 
earthquakes began, and became more startling from 
day to day, until their succession became so rapid 
that ‘the island quivered like the lid of a boiling pot 
nearly all the time between the heavier shocks. ‘The 
trembling was like that of a ship struck by a heavy 
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Then the terminal crater of Mauna Loa 


wave.’ 
(Mokuaweoweo) sent up columns of smoke, steam, 
and red light; and it was shortly seen that the 
southern slope of its dome had been rent, and that 
four separate rivers of molten stone were pouring 
out of as many rents, and were flowing down the 


mountain sides in diverging lines. Suddenly the 
rivers were arrested, and the blue mountain dome 
appeared against the still blue sky without an indi- 
eation of fire, steam, or smoke. Hilo was much 
agitated by the sudden lull. No one was deceived 
into security, for it was certain that the strangely 
pent-up fires must make themselves felt. 

The earthquakes became nearly continuous; 
scarcely an appreciable interval occurred between 
them; ‘the throbbing, jerking, and quivering 
motions grew more positive, intense, and sharp; 
they were vertical, rotary, lateral, and undulating,’ 
producing nausea, vertigo, and vomiting. Late in 
the afternoon of a lovely day (April 2nd) the climax 
came. ‘The crust of the earth rose and sank like 
the sea in a storm.’ Rocks were rent, mountains 
fell, buildings and their contents were shattered, 
trees swayed like reeds, animals were scared and ran 
about demented; men thought the judgment had 
come. Ths earth opened in thousands of places, 
the roads in Hilo cracked open, horses and their 
riders and people afoot were thrown violently to the 
ground; ‘it seemed asif the rocky ribs of the moun- 
tains and the granite walls and pillars of the earth 
were breaking up.’ At Kilauea the shocks were as 
frequent as the ticking of a watch. In Kau, south 
of Hilo, they counted 300 shocks on this direful day ; 
and the earth swayed to and fro, north and south, 
then east and west, then round and round, up and 
down, in every imaginable direction, ‘and the trees 
thrashing as if torn by a strong rushing wind.’ 
An avalanche of red earth, supposed to be lava, 
burst from the mountain side, throwing rocks high 
into the air, swallowing up houses, trees, men, and 
animals, and travelled three miles in as many 
minutes, burying a hamlet, with thirty-one inhabi- 
tants and 500 head of cattle. The people of the 
valleys fled to the mountains, which themselves were 
splitting in all directions, and collecting on an ele- 
vated spot, with the earth recling under them, they 
spent the night of April 2nd in prayer and singing. 
Looking towards the shore, they saw it sink, and at 
the same moment a wave, whose height was esti- 
mated at from forty to sixty feet, hurled itself upon 
the coast, and receded five times, destroying whole 
villages and even strong stone houses with a touch, 
and engulfing for ever forty-six people who had lin- 
gered too near the shore. 

Still the earthquakes continued, and still the 
volcano gave no sign. The nerves of many people 
gave way in these fearful days. Some tried to get 
away to Honolulu, others kept horses saddled on 
which to fly, they knew not whither. The hourly 
question was, ‘ What of the volcano?’ People put 
their ears to the quivering ground, and heard, or 
thought they heard, the surgings of the imprisoned 
lava sea rending its way among the ribs of the earth. 

Five days after the destructive earthquake of 
April 2nd, the ground south of Hilo burst open with 
a crash and roar, which at once answered all ques- 
tions concerning the voleano. The molten river, 
after travelling underground for twenty miles, 
emerged through a fissure two miles in length with 
4 tremendous force and volume. It was in a pleasant 
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pastoral region, supposed to be at rest for ever, at 
the top of a grass-covered plateau sprinkled with 
native and foreign houses, and rich in herds of cattle. 
Four huge fountains boiled up with terrific fury, 
throwing crimson lava, and rocks weighing many 
tons, to a height of from 500 to 1,000 feet. Mr. 
Whitney, of Honolulu, who was near the spot, 
says:—‘ From these great fountains to the sea 
flowed a rapid stream of red lava, rolling, rushing, 
and tumbling like a swollen river, bearing along in 
its current large rocks that made the lava foam as it 
dashed down the precipice and through the valley 
into the sea, surging and roaring throughout its 
length like a cataract, with a power and fury 
perifectly indescribable. It was nothing else than 
a river of fire from 200 to 800 feet wide and twenty 
deep, with a speed varying from ten to twenty-five miles 
an hour!’ This same intelligent observer noticed as 
a peculiarity of the spouting that the lava was ejected 
by a rotary motion, and in the air both lava and 
stones always rotated towards the south. At Kilauea 
I noticed that the lava was ejected in a southerly 
direction. From the scene of these fire fountains, 
whose united length was about a mile, the river in 
its rush to the sea divided itself into four streams, 
between which it shut up men and beasts. One 
stream hurried to the sea in four hours, but the 
others took two days to travel ten miles. The 
aggregate width was a mile and a half. Where if 
entered the sea it extended the coast-line half a mile, 
but this worthless accession to Hawaiian acreage 
was dearly purchased by the loss, for ages at least, 
of 4,000 acres of valuable pasture land, and a much 
larger quantity of magnificent forest. The whole 
south-east shore of Hawaii sank from four to six 
feet, which involved the destruction of several 
hamlets and the beautiful fringe of cocoanut-trees. 
Though the region was very thinly peopled, 200 
houses and 100 lives were sacrificed in this week of 
horrors; and from the reeling mountains, the uplifted 
ocean, and the fiery inundation, the terrified sur- 
vivors fled into Hilo, each with a tale of woe and 
loss. The number of shocks of earthquake counted 
was 2,000 in two weeks, an average of 140 a day; 
but on the other side of the island the number was 
incalculable.” 


We leave the Hawaiian Archipelago with the feel- 
ing that we have been traversing one of the wonder- 
working regions of the world, and led almost to the 
bourne of the Invisible Powers. Other travellers 
have unveiled for us untrodden regions, where nature 
seems prodigal of life and beauty, but few have given 
us such glimpses as Miss Bird of the mysterious 
and mighty forces that are at work underneath the 
earth. There are many other points of interest in 
this remarkable volume, on which the want of space 
forbids our dwelling. We have said nothing of the 
people. ‘Bright dresses, bright eyes, bright sun- 
shine, music, dancing, a life without care, and a 
climate without asperities, make up the sunny side 
of native life as pictured at Hilo.” But there are 
dark moral shadows. The population is shrinking 
away—it has diminished from 400,000, as estimated 
by Captain Cook in 1778, to 49,000, according to the 
census of 1872. Side by side with the ministers of 
religion, the votaries of vice have been busy. But, 
as Miss Bird truly observes, ‘‘ however many causes 
for regret exist, one must not forget that only forty 
years ago the people inhabiting this strip of land 
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between the volcanic wilderness and the sea were 
a vicious, sensual, shameless herd, that no man 
among them, except their chiefs, had any rights, 
that they were harried and oppressed almost to death, 
and had no consciousness of any moral obligations. 
Now order and external decorum at least prevail. 
There is not a locked door in Hilo, and nobody 
makes anybody else afraid.” 

We are introduced in these pages to some of the 
venerable men who have laboured for the salvation 
of these simple tribes. The earlier scenes of their 
life were not without romance. There is a glow of 
enthusiasm, such as is often delusive, about some of 
the incidents of the introduction of Christianity and 
its first popular successes as here narrated, that 
perhaps accounts in part for the statements of those 
who say that the reform is shallow, and that native 
character is radically unchanged, and has but put 
on the gloss of civilisation. The education of such 
a people in all things to our purer Christian ideal 
must be a gradual work; but vastly more has been 
accomplished than the most sanguine readers of Cap- 
ain Cook’s journals would have dared to hope. The 
uppermost interest at the present time, according 
to Miss Bird, is sugar-growing. She thinks that 
annexation or peaceful absorption is the ‘‘ manifest 
destiny ’’ of these islands. 





Varieties, 


Snowpon.—During the season there are coaches daily from 
Bettws to Capel Curig and back, which afford time for tourists 
to take a peep at the attractions by the way, and allow them 
some hours at Capel Curig. These hours are spent in a variety 
of ways. On one occasion we noticed a lady of decision 
promptly scat herself under the wall of the garden attached to 
the hotel as soon as the coach stopped, and at once get to work 
on a water-colour drawing of Snowdon. And from the banks 
of the Capel Curig lakes (see p. 553) the view of the monarch of 
Welsh mountains is an unsurpassed one. Only (and this is im- 
portant) be sure that Y Wyddfa zs included in the view on the 
day of your visit. True, the highest peak of Snowdon is called 
Y Wyddfa, or ‘‘the conspicuous,” but conspicuous by its 
absence, some say, for it is the seldomest seen of all the Snow- 
donian heights—simply because the mists are so fond of settling 
round its magnificent head. To return to the lady. On the 
homeward journey she showed her coach companions in triumph 
the work she had accomplished. ‘‘ But,” we ventured to ask, 
**where is Snowdon?” ‘The lady gave a look of mingled pity 
and surprise as she pointed to the highest peak in her picture, 
which was a very fair representation of Crib Coch ; where 
Y Wyddfa should have been there was nothing but cloud. In 
fact, the fair artist had unconsciously added another to the 
thousand-and-one illustrations of the play of ‘‘ Hamlet” with 
the Prince of Denmark left out.—@ossiping Guide to Wales. 

PEDESTRIANISM.—To walk eight miles within an hour has 
been, up to this year, deemed as impossible as Captain Webb’s 
feat of swimming across the Channel. It seems, however, that 
it was achieved by Perkins, the English champion, at Lillie 
Bridge this autumn. Perkins’ age is 22 years, weight, 9 st. 61b, 
He began by doing the first mile in 6 min. 46 sec., and did 
the eight miles in 59 min. 5 sec., winning by 55 sec. He 
seemed a little distressed in the sixth mile, but recovered, and 
did the two last miles at a great rate. About the same date, in 
a bicycle race, J. Keen, of Surbiton, did a mile in three minutes, 
the shortest time on record. 

Maynootu Synop or 1875.—We necd not be curious respect- 
ing the specific decrees of the Maynooth Synod. The general 
temper in which the Roman Catholic prelates approach the 
questions of the day is a point of more general interest, and on 
this we need hardly wait for the promulgation of the proceede 
ings. On the last day of the Synod a sermon was preached by 
Dr. Moriarty, Bishop of Kerry, which may be presumed to 
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describe the spirit of the assembly, and it is disappointing to 
find this discourse nothing but a monotonous repetition of the 
sweeping assumptions which constitute the commonplaces of 
toman Catholic exhortation and denunciation. ‘* Man’s greedy 
passions,” said the preacher, ‘‘seek for free indulgence, but the 
Church—that is, the Roman Catholic Church—is ever in his. 
way, warning, forbidding, threatening, and embittering his 
enjoyment with an everlasting non Jicet.” Hence, he said, the 
hatred of the world towards the Church, which had ever been 
manifested by persecution, ‘‘and at present their glorious. 
brethren were confessing their faith in the dungeons of the 
German Empire.” The colours are laid on with the breadth 
with which Papal allocutions have made us familiar. ‘‘ Through- 
out the greater part of the Continent the spirit of evil foams 
with demoniac rage against pastors and priests of the Christian 
Church.” The moving spirit of the persecution is said to be 
“unmixed hatred of God.” ‘* Wicked Atheism seeks to upset all 
belief in God, in morality, and in virtue,” while at the same 
time ‘‘legislators and civil rulers seek to restore the Pagan 
supremacy of the State, and to tear up the charter of Christian 
liberty.” The strength of this antagonism is immensely in- 
creased by the combinations of secret societies, and the Church 
has to contend not only with ‘‘ the noonday devil,” but ‘‘ with 
the one that went forth in the dark.” We have heard all this 
often before in its proper place—in the utterances of the Pope 
urbi et orbi. It is safe to indulge in this general abuse of the 
world when speaking to no one in particular, and when it is 
only necessary to say something that will sound well to devout 
ears ; and it may be that Dr. Moriarty had in view no other 
kind of audience. But a sermon preached on such an occasion 
as a National Synod of the Roman Catholic Church of Ireland 
ought to have some more definite purpose than this, and we 
must needs ask for what practical purpose all this fury of denun- 
ciatory verbiage can be intended. There is no trace in it of the 
least attempt to appreciate the special circumstances of the 
present day, and there is, so to speak, a kind of brutality of 
expression about it which deprives it of all real force in the 
regions of intelligent reflection.—Zimes. 


Marriace Banns.—At York Convocation a suggested 
amendment by the committee in the rubric as to the publica- 
tion of the banns of marriage was, that if the banns of more 
than two persons were published, the curate should say, ‘*Why 
these persons should not ‘respectively’ be joined together.” 
The Archbishop submitted that this could not be adopted. He 
could not see how persons could be respectively joined together. 
The Bishop of Carlisle laughingly defended the expression as 
strictly mathematical, being, in fact, in the language of Euclid, 
**each to each and together respectively.” If they had a num- 
ber of couples they could not join them altogether. John 
wanted to be married to Mary, and Philip to Ann, and soon. The 
Archbishop had no objection to introduce the mathematical form 
if it was deemed desirable to introduce Euclid into the marriage 
service, but he should never think of using the expression ‘‘ re- 
spectively.” Archdeacon Cust asked if it would not settle the 
difficulty to say, ‘‘ Why these parties.” The Archbishop: ‘‘Oh, 
no, no! Then we should have the whole male party marrying 
the whole female party.” The Archdeacon of Lindisfarne said 
that he thought John and Philip might be allowed to take care’ 
that they got their own wives. They would be quite capable of 
looking after themselves. The amendment was rejected. 


Foot AnD Moutu DisEAszE.—Mr. Reece, surgeon and chemist, 
describes what he considers the best treatment of the disease 
which has been so grievously affecting live stock. It is called 
the disinfectant system. A cooling aperient (4 1b. salts, } oz. 
nitre, }0z. ginger, 3 0z. gin, 3 pints of thin gruel ; a quarter for 
a sheep) should be given ; the nostrils cleansed three times 
a day with warm water, and then washed out by means of a 
syringe with a solution of carbolic acid, one large teaspoonful 
of the acid to half a pint of warm water, and the head being 
raised, a tablespoonful of warm salad oil poured into each 
nostril. The feet, after being cleansed, at the same time should 
be washed with a stronger solution of carbolic acid (one part of 
acid to ten of water), and smeared with an ointment of one part 
tar, two of palm oil. The animal should be fed with ent grass 
and corn, and allowed to drink only after each dressing—the 
affected animal to be kept either in some outhouse or a portion 
of the field railed off for the purpose, well littered down with 
straw. 


LEGACIES AND Successtons.—The sum of £3, 412,521 10s. 11d. 
was obtained in the last financial year on legacies and succes- 
sions. In Somerset House no fewer than eighty rooms are 
devoted to the business connected with the legacy and succes- 
sion duties, 
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B.A., asi of st it Oxford. Profusely Illustrated. hound 5 16s. menaneien. Quarto Epirion, with Steel 
10s. elegantly bound. Engravings, 21s. boards. 
ome and its Papal Rulers. From the Fallof the | Ancient Egypt. By Rev. Canon Trevor. Map. 


geen a By Rev. Canon TREVOR, M.A. 8vo. Feap: 8vo. 4s. cloth boards. 
ine : : 4 gypt: from the Conquest of Alexander 
ritish North America. Maps. 35. 6d. cloth bds. the Great to Napoleon Buonaparte. By Rev. Canon 
hina: the Country, History, and People. TREVOR, M.A. Map. Fcap. 8vo. 55. cloth boards, 
Map. Fcap. 8vo. 35. cloth boards. The Jesuits. A Historical Sketch; with the Bull 
he History of the Moravians. By A. Bost. of Clement xiv. for the Suppression of the Order. By the 
B Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth boards. late Rev. R. DEMAUs, M.A. Demy 8vo. 1s. in cover. 
exico: the Country, History, and People. | The History of Greece. For use in Schools and 
Map. Fecap. 8vo. 3s. cloth boards. Colleges. By the Rev. F. ARNOLD, B.A. Map and En- 


Bi _ gravings. Crown 8vo. 6s, cloth boards. 
razil: its History, People, Natural Produc- a 
tions, etc. Maps and Engravings. Fcap. 8vo. 4s. cloth bds. Our Australian Colonies. By Samvet Moss- 


Ras F : MAN. Maps. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth boards, 
he British Islands: their Physical Geo- we , 
graphy and Natural History. By the Rev. Tuomas Russia, Ancient and Modern. By the Rev. 
MILNER, M.A. With Illustrations. Mew and Revised Canon TREVOR. Map. Feap. 8vo. 4s. cloth boards. 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth boards. The Ottoman Empire. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cl. bds. 











BIOGRAPHICAL WORKS. 


illiam Tyndale. A Contribution to the Early | Autobiography and Narrative of the Rev. 
History of the English Bible. By the late Rev. R. DEmaus, John Newton. By Rev. Jostau BULL, M.A. Crown 8vo. 
M.A. Portrait. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth boards. 5s. cloth boards. 

ugh Latimer: a Biography. By the late Rev. R.| Letters by the Rev. John Newton. Edited 
DEMAUS, M.A. Portrait. Crown 8vo. 7s. 62. cloth bds. by the Rev. JostaAH BULL, M.A. 8vo. 535. bevelled boards. 


he Life of John Howe; with an Analysis of af , 
his Writings. | By Professor Hrnry Rocers. 8vo. 6s, | Yohn Bunyan. An Autobiography. With Seven- 


2 si a as is , teen Page Illustrations by E. N. Downard. Engraved b 

doth boards. CHEAP EpiTion. Crown 8vo. 3s. cloth. E. Wiewaes, Small px a. cdots taeda. § y 

he True Nobility. The Life of Lord Haddo, 5 
Earl of Aberdeen, and of his Son, the Hon. J. H. H. Sir Donald McLeod, C.B., K.C.S.I. By Major- 
Gordon. By ALEXANDER Duff, D.D. Is. 6d. cloth General EpwarpD Lakg, C.s.1. With Portrait. Royal 
boards. 16mo. Is. 6d. cloth boards. 

ritigh Heroes and Worthies. Illustrated with | Lives of the British Reformers: From Wycliffe 
Twenty Portraits finely engraved. Printed on Toned to Foxe. New and Revised Edition. 8vo. 35. boards. 
Paper. Small 4to. 8s. handsomely bound. CueEaAP EDITION, 18mo. Is. paper cover. 








CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES, ENGLISH LITERATURE, SCIENCE, ETC. 
e Handbook of English Literature. By | The Midnight Sky. Familiar Notes on the Stars 


JosepH ANGUS, D.D., late Examiner in English Literature and Planets. 32 Star-Maps, and other Illustrations. By 
in the University of London. 5s. cloth boards; 6s. 61. EDWIN DUNKIN, F.R.A.S. 75. 6d. cloth boards. 

extra boards ; 8s. 6d. calf; 9s. morocco. ; The Bible and Modern Thought. By the Rev. 
e Handbook of Specimens of English T. R. Birks, M.A., Professor of Moral Philosophy, Cam- 
Literature. By JosePH ANGUS, D.D. I2mo. 5s. 6d. bridge. With Appendix. 8vo, 7s. cloth boards, 
cloth boards ; 9s. calf; 9s. 6@. morocco. CHEAP EDITION, 45. 

Handbook of the English Tongue. By | The Exodus of Israel; its Difficulties Ex- 
JosePH ANGUS, D.p. 1I2mo. 5s. cloth boards; 7s. half- amined, and its Truth Confirmed: with a Reply to 
bound ; 8s. 6d. calf ; 9s. morocco, Recent Objections. By the Rev. T. R. Birks, M.A. 
ayland’s Elements of Moral Science. With 8vo. 7s. cloth boards, CHEAP EDITION, 2s, 

Notes and Analysis by JosEPH ANGUS, D.D., etc. 12mo. | The Heavens and the Earth: a Popular 
3s. cloth boards, Handbook of Astronomy. By THOMAS MILNER, M.A. 
pley’s Hore Paulinee. With Notes, and a F.R.G.S, With Additions and Revision by E. Dunx1n, 
Supplementary Treatise, entitled ‘‘ Hore Apostolicae,” by "F.R.A.S. Numerous Engravings. 2s. 6d. cloth boards. 

the Rev. T. R. BIRKS, M.A. 12mo, 3s. cloth boards. Patey’s Evidences of Christianity. With Intro- 
hristian Revelation and Modern Astronomy. duction, Notes, and Supplement, by Rev. T. R. Brrxs, 
By THoMAS CHALMERS, D.D. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth bds. M.A. I2mo, 35. cloth boards. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


The Land of the Pharaohs. 


Egypt and Sinai: Illustrated by Pen and Pencil. By SAMUEL MANNING, LL.D., author of ‘‘ Those Holy Fields,” ‘§ 
Pictures,” etc. Profusely Illustrated with fine Engravings. Imperial 8vo. 8s.-handsomely bound, gilt edges. 


The Homes and Haunts of Luther. = 
By the Rev, Dr. STOUGHTON, author of ‘‘ Stars of the East,” etc. With numerous Engravings by Whymper and others. Small 
8s, cloth boards, gilt edges, ; 


Sonnets of the Sacred Year. 


By the Rev, S. J. Stong, author of ‘‘ The Knight of Intercession,” etc. Neatly printed with bordered pages. Imperial 16m 
35. cloth boards. . 


Angelic Beings: 
Their Nature and Ministry. By the Rev. CHARLES BELL, Rector of Cheltenham and Honorary Canon of Carlisle. Crown 
2s. 6d. cloth boards. 





How to Answer Objections to Revealed Religion. 
By Miss E. J. WHATELY, author of ‘‘The Life of Archbishop Whately,” ‘‘Cousin Mabel’s Experiences of Ritualism,” ¢ 
Foolscap 8vo. 1s, 6d. cloth boards, 


The Great Salterns. 


By SARAH DOUDNEY, author of ‘‘ Janet Darney,” etc. With Hlustrations, Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. bevelled boards, gilt edges, 


Out of the Mouth of the Lion. 


By the Author of ‘‘Glaucia, or the Greek Slave,” ‘Faithful, but not Famous,” etc. With Illustrations. Crown § 
3s. 62. cloth boards. 


The Upward Path; 


Or, Holiness to the Lord. By A. M. J. Feap. 8vo. 2s. cloth boards. 


The Nearest Neighbour, and other Stories. 


By Frances Browne, author of *‘ The Exile’s Trust,” etc. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 2s. cloth boards, 




















The Illustrated Messenger: 


** Glad Tidings of the Kingdom of God.” A Selection from the ‘‘ Illustrated Messengers.” With 32 large Er gravings, Small 4 
Is. 6d. neatly bound in cloth boards. 


My Brother Paul; 


Or, a Real Hero. By the author of ‘* Tales of the Northern Seas,” ete. With Illustrations, . Feap. 8vo.. 15, 6d. cloth board 


Rest for the Weary. 


Words of Love for the Sick and Sorrowing. Royal 16mo, 1s. 6d. cloth boards, 





NEW EDITIONS. 
The History of the Church of Christ. ’ 


By the Rev. Josep MILNER. Revised and continued to the close of the Reformation in Germany. In six vols. Crown 8y 
18s, the set in cloth boards, 


Elements of the History of England. 
By J. C. Curtis, B.A., author of ‘*Elements of the History of Rome,” etc. New and revised edition. Foolscap 8vo. 15. da 
boards ; 1s. 6¢. half bound. 


POCKET BOOKS AND ALMANACKS FOR 1876. 
The Scripture Pocket-Book: containing an | The People’s Almanack for 1876. Bre Pent 





Almanack, Texts for every Day, a Weekly Cash Account, New Series. In Imperial 8vo. With Eight Large Py 
and a variety of Commercial, Political, Municipal, and Engravings. Containing matters necessary to be known 
Social Information. With Frontispiece. 2s. roan tuck. all Classes, as follows : a Calendar—Daily Texts—Sund 
~ ee Lessons—The Doctor’s Advice—Legislative and Sod 
The Young People’s Pocket-Book: containing Information—Hints for Emigrants—The Corner Cupbor 
an Almanack, Daily Texts, and a variety of Useful and —Stamps, Licences, etc.— Christian Faith- and. Practice 
Tuteresting Information. Coloured Engraving of ‘‘ The Ready Reckoner and other Tables—Weichts and Measit 
Crow's Nest” inthe Arctic Expedition, 1s, 6d, roan tuck. —Post-office Guide, etc. 
The Pocket-Book Almanack. Interleaved with | The Illustrated Sheet Almanacky Greil 
yuled paper, gilt edges. Adapted for Pocket-books. #2d. Improved. With Six Historical Scenes by John Gilbd 
and Portraits of the Prince and Princess of Wales. Su 
The Tract Society’s Penny Almanack. A neat for the Counting-house, Minister’s Study, and Cot 
Book, with cover. 1d. * Parlour. On a Royal sheet. 1¢, 
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TO SUBSCRIBERS AND OORRESPONDENTS, 


To Correspondents and Contributors —aAll manuscripts must have the name and address of the sender clearly written 
thereon, and in any accompanying letter the title of the MS. must be given. No notice can be taken of anonymous communi- 
cations, Writers are recommended to keep copies of their MSS. ; miscellaneous contributions being sent in teo great numbers 
to be always acknowledged or returned. 


Payment and Copyright.—Payment for accepted manuscripts is made on publication, The receipt conveys the copy: 
right of manuscripts to the Trustees of the Tract Society, with liberty for them, at their diseretion, to publish such wor 
separately. Republication by authors on their own account must be the subject of special arrangement. 


Correspondents requiring Single Parts or Numbers are requested to order, whenever practicable, through th 
local booksellers or newsagents. : 


FOREIGN POSTAGE. 


REDUCTION OF RATES. 


The GENERAL POSTAL UNION, which came into operation on July 1, has considerably reduced the Postal Rates to all 
the European countries (except France), the United States, and Egypt. As regards France the Treaty does not come into 
operation until January 1, 1876. 

The Monthly Parts of the ‘‘ Leisure Heur” can be forwarded abroad only by Book Post. 
The following are the rates to some of the principal countries :— 














For the | Leisure Hour For the 
Name of Place, single | and Sunday Name of Place, single 
Part. at Home F Part, 
together. 
Africa, West Coastof . . . +... . G6da Qd.a India (vid Southampton) . e 8d, 
Australia (vid SouthamptonorS..Francisco) 8d. ls. Italy (vid Belgium). . . ° 8d. 
me. 5, = & eee ee 8% eT eee 6d. Japan (vid United States) . " 6d. 
Belgium ie a ee 6d. Madagascar (French packet) . : Is. 
Beyrout (vii Brindisi or Belgium) .. 3d. 6d. ME ea ca ee a 8d. 
Brazils (via Southampton or Liverpool) . 6d.a 9d.a Malta (vid Southampton). . . 3d. 
Buenos Ayres (vid Southn. or Liverpool) 6d.a 91.4@ Mexico (vid Southampton). . ° 6d.a 
Canada (Canadian packet) . . . . . 6d. 9d. Natal at ey a ale : 6d. 
Cape Cuust Castle oe ee te ee Sa il. New Brunswick (vid Halifax) . 6d. 
CapeofGood Hope . . . « « « « « _ od. Wempoundiand: . . . . . . « . 6d. 
Ceylon (vid Southampton). . . . . . : Is. New Zealand (via Southn. or SanFrancisco) 8d. 
China (vii United States). . . ~ be ‘ Is. Nova Scotia (vid Halifax) . . . . . 6d. 
DINOS 4° 4. cl hie ch « @ & . 6d. NG ‘ ad. 
Po 2s Se oe we le ; 6d. Sierra Leome. . . . a ki 6d. 
Franceand Algeria. . . «© «© «© ‘ Od. Spain Comm eenes) . www te we we OM. 
Gold Coast (British) . . «© «© 6 « « 1 Ol, ee ee - s 6d. 
Germany ‘eer ee ae ee 6. Sweden (vid Belgium) . . . ... =. 8d. 
0) SS ee ee eee ‘ 6d. po | er 
Greece (vii Belgium and Italy) . . . . , 6d. Tasmania (vi& Southn. or San Francisco) 8d. 
lO St Re PL 2 6d. is | ee | 
Hong Kong (vii Southampton or U. States) , 1s. West Indies (British) . . . . . . . 6d, 
@ signifies additional to pay on delivery. 
The rates of postage tu any part not mentioned in this list ean be ascertained by application at a Post-office. Orders for 
the transmission abroad of the ‘‘ Leisyre Hour” direct fram the Office, should be addressed to the Publisher, and 
accompanied by prepayment for both magazine and postage, The Home Postage of each Part is now THREE HALFPENCE. 

















FOR CHRISTMAS DISTRIBUTION. 
A Special Number of “THE COTTAGER AND ARTISAN,” 


Containing ‘‘ Jessica’s First PRAYER,” complete; ‘* Ready for Christmas,” by Harrison Weir ; ‘‘ The Wreck of the ‘Fusilier’ ;” 
** How we saved them,” a Lifeboat Ballad ; “ Fireside Games,” etc. Fini ENGRAVINGS. 


Sixteen large pages, price 2d. 


A HANDSOME ILLUSTRATED GIFT BOOK. 


THE SUNDAY AT Home VoLuME FOR 4875, 


CONTAINING 


CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES. By-the Bisuop | QUESTIONS OF LIFE AND DEATH. By | THE . INVALID’S PORTION, AND 
JEWISH LIFE IN THE TI . on cee the Rev. T. S. MittrncTon. THOUGHTS FOR FHS oreiria ‘ 
° i - ME OF J AFT D: 5 BIOGRAPHIES A of the 
LORD. By the Rev. Dr. EpersHerm. pot Prana ot grote Wurransan. Dear of Carlisle, Messrs. Moody and Sankey, 
THE ELDER’S CO1'TAGE. By Miss Atcocx, Fe SORTS SECRET. By Saban John Ashworth, Matthew Wilkes, and others 
author of ‘‘In the Desert,” etc. OUDNiyY. of the Past and Present. 
THE SPARROW ON THE HOUSETOP; | DIARY OF LYDIA PATCHING. By the | SONNETS ON THE TYPES. By the Rev. 
OAKBY, etc. By Mrs. Prosser Author of ‘* Episodes of an Obscure Life.” WILTON, M.A. 

















RicHARR 1 
JEANNIE WILSON OF LAMMERMOOR. | THE CRPHAN OF KARINSKA, By PAGES FOR FHE YOUNG: Sermons for 
Childran. 


MISSIONARY INCIDENTS IN THE FRANCES Browne. By the Rev. Newman Hatt, tts. 
SOUTH PACIFIC, By the Rev. W. Wyatt } A LAST TEMPTATION. By the Rev. W. E. The Fair Maids of February. By Mrs. 
GILL, B.A. |  Lirrigwooo. Prosser. Scripture Exercises, etc., etc. 

With a great weriety of Miscellaneous Sunday Reading, Family Sermons, Sabbath Thoughts, Incidents of Christian Experience, Narratives of Trav«l, 

Scripture Illusirations, Poetry, and a Religious Record of the Year. 
Numerous Engravings in the best style, by Eminent Artists, ‘Also ‘Ewelve Ilhstrations, in Colours or on Toned Paper, 
Price 75. in strong cloth boards; 8s. 6d. in extra boards, with gilt edges ; or 10s, 64. well bound, in half calf extra. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


The Land of the Pharaohs. 


Egypt and Sinai: Illustrated by Pen and Pencil. By SAMUEL MANNING, LL.D., author of ‘‘Those Holy Fields,” ‘ Swiss 
Pictures,” etc. Profusely Illustrated with fine Engravings. Imperial 8vo. 8s. handsomely bound, gilt edges. 


The Homes and Haunts of Luther. 


By the Rev. Dr. STouGHTON, author of ‘‘Stars of the East,” etc. With numerous Engravings by Whymper and others. 
Small gto. 8s. cloth boards, gilt edges, 














Isaac Watts: 


His Life and Times, his Writings, and his Friends. By EDWIN PAXTON Hoop. With Illustrations. 8vo. 6s. cloth boards. 


Sonnets of the Sacred Year. 


By the Rev. S. J. STONE, author of ‘‘ The Knight of Intercession,” etc. Neatly printed with bordered pages. Imperial 16mo. 
3s. cloth boards. 


Angelic Beings: 
Their Nature and Ministry. By the Rev. CHARLES BELL, Rector of Cheltenham and Honorary Canon of Carlisle. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth boards. 


How to Answer Objections to Revealed Religion. 


By Miss E. J. WHATELY, author of ‘‘The Life of Archbishop Whately,” ‘‘ Cousin Mabel’s Experiences of Ritualism,” etc. 
Foolscap 8vo. 1s. 6¢. cloth boards. 


The Great Salterns. 


By SARAH DouUDNEY, author of ‘‘ Janet Darney,” etc. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. bevelled boards, gilt edges. 


Out of the Mouth of the Lion. 


By the Author of ‘*Glaucia, the Greek Slave,” ‘Faithful, but not Famous,” etc. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
3s. 62. cloth boards, 


Only Me. 


A Tale by the Author of ‘‘ Willie Smith’s Money Box,” etc. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2s. cloth boards, 


The Upward Path; 


Or, Holiness to the Lord. By A. M. JAMEs. Feap. 8vo. 2s. cloth boards. 


The Nearest Neighbour, and other Stories. 


By FRANCES BROWNE, author of ‘‘ The Exile’s Trust,” etc. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2s. cloth boards, 


The Illustrated Messenger: 


“Glad Tidings of the Kingdom of God.” A Selection from the “Illustrated Messengers.” With 32 large Engravings, 
Small 4to. 1s. 6d. neatly bound in cloth boards. 
































My Brother Paul; 


Or, a Real Hero. By the author of ‘‘Tales of the Northern Seas,” etc. With Illustrations, Fcap. 8vo. 1s. 6d, 
cloth boards. 


Hymns and Poems for very Little Children. 


Second Series. By the Hon, M. E, L. In large type. With Coloured and Wood Engravings. Small qto. 2s. cloth 
boards, gilt edges. 

















be Rest for the Weary. 


Words of Love for the Sick and Sorrowing. Royal 16mo. 1s. 6d. cloth boards, <a 
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“Those Holy Fields,” By the Rev. SAMUEL 
MANNING, LL.D. Palestine Illustrated with Pen and 
Pencil. Profusely Illustrated. Imperial 8vo. 
cloth, gilt edges. 


Italian Pictures, Drawn with Pen and Pencil. 
By the Rev. SAMUEL MANNING, LL.D. Profusely 
Illustrated. Imperial 8vo. 8s. cloth elegant. 


Spanish Pictures, Drawn with Pen and Pencil. 
By the Rev. SAMUEL MANNING, LL.D. With Illus- 
trations by Gustave Doré and other eminent Artists. 
Imperial 8yo. 8s, cloth elegant. 


Swiss Pictures, Drawn with Pen and Pencil. 
By the Rev. SAMUEL MANNING, LL.D. With 
numerous [Illustrations by Whymper and others. 
Imperial 8vo. 8s. cloth elegant. 


Oxford and Cambridge: Their Colleges, 
Memories, and Associations. By the Rev. F. ARNOLD, 
B.A., late of Christ Church, Oxford. Profusely Illus- 
trated by Mr. P. Skelton and other Artists; engraved 
by Mr. Whymper. 10s. elegantly bound, gilt edges. 


The Seven Golden Candlesticks; or, 
Sketches of the Seven Churches of Asia. By the 
Rev. Canon TRISTRAM, LL.D. With Engravings. 6s. 

* bevelled boards, gilt edges. 


Scenes from the Life of St. Paul, and their 
Religious Lessons. By the Very Rev. J. S. Howson, 
D.D., Dean of Chester. With 14 fine Page Illustrations 
by Paolo Priolo, Imperial 8vo. 6s. handsomely bound, 
gilt edges. 


British Heroes and Worthies. Illustrated 
with Twenty Portraits, finely engraved by Whymper 
from original oil paintings. Printed on toned paper. 
Small 4to. 8s. handsomely bound. 


Lyrics of Ancient Palestine. Poetical and 
Pictorial [lustrations of Old Testament History. With 
Engravings by Skelton, Staniland, A. de Neuville, and 
others ; engraved by Whymper. 8s. handsome bevelled 
boards, gilt edges. 


Our Life. Illustrated by Pen and Pencil. 
Designs by Noel Humphreys, Selous, J. D. Watson, 
Wimperis, Barnes, Du Maurier, Green, and others. In 
the finest style on toned paper. Super-royal 8vo. 
Ios. 62, handsomely bound, gilt edges. 


English Sacred Poetry of the Olden Time. 


From Chaucer to Ken. Collected and arranged by the 
Rev. L. B. WHITE, M.A., Rector of St. Mary Alder- 


mary. Beautifully Illustrated by the most eminent 
Artists, Engravings by Whymper. Jos. 6a. cloth 
elegant. 


John Bunyan: An Autobiography. With Seven- 
teen Page Illustrations by E. N. Downard ; engrayed by 
E. Whymper. Small 4ta. 6s. ¢loth extra, gilt edges. 


The Midnight Sky. Familiar Notes on the 
Stars and Planets. 32 Star-Maps, and other IIlustra- 
tions. By EDWIN DUNKIN, F.R.A.S. 75. 6d. cloth 
boards ; gs. extra boards, gilt edges. 


Memorials of the English Martyrs. By 
the late Rev. C. B. TayLerR, M.A. With nearly 
One Hundred Engravings by eminent Artists. Bevelled 
boards, gilt edges, 75. 6a. 


The Mirage of Life. 


tions by Tenniel. 


Fine Edition. Illustra- 


45. 6d. cloth, gilt edges. 


Table Talk, and other Poems. By Wittiam 
Cowper. With Original Notes by RoBertT SOUTHEY. 
Illustrations. 65. extra, gilt edges. 


The Harvest of a Quiet Eye; or, Leisure 
Thoughts for Busy Lives. Numerous Engravings. 


e 
&% 


6s. 6d. extra boards, gilt edges. 





Random Truths in Common Things. Occa- 
sional Papers from my Study Chair. By the Author 
of ‘* The Harvest of a Quiet Eye.” Fine Engravings. 
7s. elegantly bound, 

Essays by John Foster. Octavo Edition for 
Libraries and Presentation. 55. cloth boards. 


Original Fables. By Mrs. Prosser. Numerous 
yngravings by Ernest Griset, Harrison Weir, Noel 
Humphreys, etc. 4s. 6d. handsomely bound. 


The Awdries and their Friends, and other 
Tales. By Mrs. Prosser. With Engravings. Imperial 
16mo. 4s. elegantly bound, gilt edges. 


Lyra Americana. Hymns of Praise and Faith 
from American Poets. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6a. cloth 
extra, gilt edges. 


The Foster-Brothers of Doon; A Tale of 
the Irish Rebellion of 1798. By Miss E. H. WALSHE. 
Imperial 16mo. With Engravings. 4). extra, gilt edges. 


The Manuscript Man; or, the bible in Ire- 
land. By Miss E. H. WaALsHE. With Memoir. 
Imperial 16mo. Engravings. 35. 6d. extra, gilt edges. 


D’Aubigne’s History of the Reformation. 
Revised by the Author, with Steel Engravings after 
Labouchere, and Numerous Woodcuts. Fine 4to 
edition, 215. extra cloth. 


Morals of Mottoes. By the Rev. S. B. James, 
Vicar of Northmarston. With Heraldic Designs, 
Imperial 16mo. 4s. 6d. extra boards, gilt edges. 


The Door without a Knoacker, and other 
Tales. By Mrs. Prosser, With Illustrations, 
Imperial y6mo. 3s. cloth boards. 


The Pilgrim’s Progress, By Joun Bunyan. 
With a Memoir of the Author. IN VERY LARGE TYPE. 
Demy 8va. With Sixteen L[llustyatians by John Gilbert. 
4s. 6a. bevelled boards. THE SAME EDITION, with 
Twelve Plates in Qil Colours. 65. 6d. bevelled boards, 
gilt edges. 


Poems hy Charlotte Elliott, author of 


‘* Just as 1am.” With Memoir and Autotype Portrait. 
Crown 8vo. 4s. cloth extra, gilt edges. 


Leaves from the Unpublished Journals, 
Correspondence, and Poems of Charlotte 
Elliott. Uniform with ‘* Poems of Charlotte Elliott.” 
With Coloured Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 45, cloth 
hoards, gilt edges. 


Jahn Newton, af Qiney and St. Mary 
Woolnoth. An Autobiography and Narrative, com- 
piled chiefly from his Diary and other Unpublished 
Documents. By the Rev. JosIAH RULL, M.A. 8vo. 
5s. cloth boards, 

Letters by the Rev. John Newton, Including 
some never hefore published. With Biographical 
Notices of his Correspondents. By Rey. J. BULL, M.A. 
8vo. 5s. cloth boards. 

Sunday Evenings at Northcourt. By G, E. 
SARGENT. Imperial 16mo. Engravings. 45. extra, 
gilt edges. 

Alypius of Tagaste. 
** Naomi.” Imperial 
extra, gilt edges. 

Pomponia; or, the Gospel in Czsar’s Household. 
By Mrs. WEBB. Illustrated. 45. extra, gilt edges. 

The Temple: its Ministry and Services at the 
Time of Jesus Christ. By Dr. EDERSHEIM. Imperial 
16mo. 5s. cloth boards, 

Vivian and his Friends; or, Two Hundred 
Years Ago. By G. E. SARGENT. With Engravings. 
Imperial 16mo. 3s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges. 


By Mrs. WEBB, author of 
16mo. Engravings, 35. 6d. 
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a The L:ligious Tract Society, 56 and 60, Paternoster Row ; and 164, Piccadilly. 
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GIFT BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 





FOUR SHILLINGS TO SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 


Picture Gallery of the Nations. 6s. hand- 
somely bound, gilt edges. 

The Natural History Scrap-Book. With 
large Engravings and descriptive Letterpress. In Two 
Parts. Imperial oblong 8vo. Each Part 2s., in 
Coloured Cover. Complete in cloth extra, gilt edges, 45. 

Captain Cook: His Life, Voyages, and Dis- 
coveries. By W. H. KinGsTon. Engravings. §s. extra 
cloth, gilt edges. 

The Realm of the Ice King. A Book of 
Arctic Discovery and Adventure. Numerous Illustra- 
tions. Imperial 16mo. 4s. 6d. cloth boards, gilt edges. 


Little Learner’s Toy Book. With large Pictures 
in OilColours. 4to. Handsomely bound. 4s. cloth bds. 


Bede’s Charity. By the Author of “ Jessica’s 
First Prayer.” Engravings. Crown 8vo. 4s. cloth, 
gilt edges. ° 

Rays from the East; or, Illustrations of the Holy 
Scriptures. 6s. handsomely bound, gilt edges. 

Golden Sayings for the Young. With Fine 
Engravings. Imperial 8vo. 4s. extra cloth, gilt edges. 

Margaret’s Choice. With Engravings. Crown 
8vo. 4s. gilt edges. 

The Toy Book Keepsake. Twenty-four 
Coloured Engravings. 55. handsomely bound. 

The Toy Book Present. Twenty-four large 


Engravings in Oil Colours. 5s. handsomely bound. 





THREE SHILLINGS 


Animal Life in Europe. With Coloured En- 
gravings. Demy 4to. With engraved cover, or in cloth 
boards, 55. 

Janet Darney’s Story. A Tale of Fisher Life 
in Chale Bay. By SARAH DouDNEY. [Illustrated by 
J. Mahoney. Cloth gilt. 

Glaucia, the Greek Slave. By the Author of 
‘*Faithful, but not Famous,” etc. Illustrations. Cloth gilt. 

Richard Hunne: A Story of Old London. 
By G. E. SARGENT. Engravings. Cloth gilt. 


A 


ND SIXPENCE EACH. 


Qld Schoolfellaws, and what became of 
them. Engravings. Extra gilt. 

Myra Sherwooad’s Cross, and how she 
Bore it. Engravings. Bevelled boards, gilt edges. 

Beauties and Wonders of Vegetable Life; 
Or, Rambles in Parks, Gardens, etc. Illustrations. 

Pictures for our Pets. I. Home anp Country 
SCENES, etc. II. Birps, BEASTS, FISHES, etc. Each 
Part in fancy coloured boards, 2s.; or together, bound 





in cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 6¢.; handsomely bound, 4s. 6d. 





THREE SHILLINGS EACH. 


Stories of the Old Romans. By the Author 
of ‘* Tales of Heroes and Great Men of Old,” etc. With 
Tllustrations by Moyr Smith, Crown 8vo, cloth boards. 

Stories of Church History, With Lilustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, cloth boards. 


Story of a City Arab. By G. E. Sarcent. 
With Engravings. Cloth boards; or 3s. 6d. gilt edges. 


Stories of Old England. By G. E. Sarcenrt. 
First and Second Series. Each, in cloth boards, 

Story of a Pocket Bible. By G. E. Sarcenrt. 
With Engravings. Cloth boards ; or 3s. 6d. gilt edges. 

The White Foreigners from over the 
Water. The Story of the Mission to the Burmese. 
Engravings. Cloth boards, with gilt edges. 





TWO SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE EACH. 


Three Christmas Days. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, bevelled boards, gilt edges, 


Frances Leslie. By Miss BickERsTETH, En- 
gravings. Cloth boards ; or 3s. with gilt edges. 
Shenac’s Work at Home, _ Engravings. 


Cloth boards ; or 3s. with gilt edges. 


The Poor Clerk and his Craoked Six- 
pence. By GrorGE E. SARGENT. With Illustrations. 

An Old Sailor’s Story, By Georce E. SARGENT. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth boards. 

Pleasant Hours with the Bible. Scripture 
Queries and Answers. Two Series. Each, in cloth bds. 





TWO SHILLINGS EACH. 


Uncle Ned’s Stories of the Tropics, With 


Engravings. Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards. 
City Sparrows, and who cared for them. 
y RutH Lynn. Fcap. 8vo. With Engravings by 
H, French. Cloth boards ; or 2s. 6d. with gilt edges. 
The Grafton Family, and other Tales. By G. E. 


SARGENT. With Illustrations; or 2s. 6d. with gilt edges. _ 


Little Wavie, the Foundling of Glenderg. 
Engravings. Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards; or 2s. 6d. gilt. 

The Home Circle; A Record of Births, 
Marriages, and Deaths. With a Daily Register for 
Names. Handsomely printed in Colours. 2s. cloth bds. 


Pilgrim Street. By the Author of “Jessica’s First 
Prayer,” etc. Engravings. Cloth bds.; or 2s. 6d. gilt. 

What is her Name? By the Rev. Dr. EpEr- 
SHEIM. Illustrated. Imperial ,6mo, cloth boards. 

Fern’s Hallow. By the Author of “ Jessica.” 
Cloth boards ; or 2s. 6d. with gilt edges. 

Fishers of Derby Haven. By the Author of 
‘* Jessica.” Cloth boards; or 2s. 6d. with gilt edges. 

Flowers and their Teachings. Proiusely 
Illustrated. Royal 16mo, cloth boards. 

The Young Botanist. Profusely Illustrated. 
Royal 16mo, cloth boards. 





ONE SHILLING AND SIXPENCE EACH, 


The Weaver of Naumburg. Well Illustrated. 
Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards. 

Max Kromer: A Story of the Siege of Stras- 
bourg. By the Author of ‘‘ Jessica’s First Prayer.” 
Scenes in Old London. Engravings. Cloth 

boards, 


Little Christmas and her Friends, With 
Illustrations. Feap, 8vo, cloth boards, or 2s. gilt. 
Alone in London, Royal 16mo, cloth boards ; 

or 2s. with gilt edges. 
Little Meg’s Children, 


boards ; or 2s. with gilt edgcs, 


Royal 16mo, cloth 








** For a complete List of the Society's Gift Books for the Young, Shilling Monthly Volumes, Ni:epenny 
and Sixpenny Books, etc., see the General Catalogue, to be had gratis on application at the Depositorves. 
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Brighton: 31, Western Road. 


Manchester: 100, Corporation Street. 3 





























FOR CHRISTMAS DISTRIBUTION, 
A DousLeE Number of “THE COTTAGER AND ARTISAN,” 


CONTAINING 
“ JESSICA’S FIRST PRAYER” COMPLETE, 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 
“* Ready for Christmas,” by Harrison Weir; ‘* How we saved them ;” “The Wreck of ‘The Fusilier.’” a Lifeboat Story; 


** Fireside Games,” etc. 


Fine Engravings. 


Sixteen large pages, price 2d. 





FOR NEW YEAR DISTRIBUTION, 
I WISH YOU A HAPPY NEW YEAR, 1876, 


Counsels and Encouragements from CHARLOTTE ELLIOTT. 


Neatly printed for Enclosure in Letters and General Distribution. 


gd. per dozen. 





BEAUTIFULLY COLOURED CARDS FOR CHRISTMAS 
AND THE NEW YEAR. 


Aunt Mary’s Packet for Christmas and 
the New Year. A Packet of Twelve Coloured 
Picture Cards. od. the Packet. Fust Published. 

Greetings for Christmas and the New 
Year. A Packet of Six Richly-coloured Designs. 6d. 
the Packet. Fust Published. 

Mottoes and Verses for Christmas and 
the New Year. Neatly printed in Colours. 4a 
per Packet. 


Christmas Greetings and New Year 
Wishes. A Packet of Twelve Handsome Coloured 
Cards. 9d. the Packet. 

Uncle Henry’s Packet for Christmas and 
the New Year. Twelve Coloured Picture Cards, 
with appropriate Verses. 9d. the Packet. 

Coloured Bookmarks. A Packet of Twelve 


Richly-coloured Cards, each with a Text of Scripture. 
6d. the Packet. 








Now Ready, the Yearly Volumes for 1875 of 
THE COTTAGER AND ARTISAN. 


Full of Pictures. Clear Type. 


Interesting and Useful Articles. 


Admirably suited for circulation amongst the Working 


Classes in Town and Country. Bound in an Illustrated coloured cover, price Is. 6¢., or 2s. 6d. in cloth, gilt edges. 





THE TRACT MAGAZINE AND CHRISTIAN MISCELLANY. 


The Yearly Volume is suited for Village and Family Libraries, or Gifts to Domestics. With Illustrations. 
Is. 6d. cloth boards. 





THS CHILD'S COMPANION AND JUVENILE INSTRUCTOR. 


(First IssuED, 1824.) 
A handsome Volume, and containing about ¢gighty superior Wood Engravings and a Coloured Frontispiece. 
Illustrated coloured cover, Is. 6d.; 2s. cloth boards ; 2s. 6d. extra boards, gilt edges. 





POCKET BOOKS AND 


The Scripture Pocket-Book : containing an 
Almanack, Texts for every Day, a Weekly Cash Account, 
and a variety of Commercial, Political, Municipal, and 
Social Information, With Frontispiece. 2s. roan tuck, 


The Young People’s Pocket-Book: con- 
taining an Almanack, Daily Texts, and a variety of 
Useful and Interesting Information. Coloured Engraving 
of ‘The Crow’s Nest” in the Arctic Expedition. 
ts. 6d. roan tuck. 

The Pocket-Book Almanack. 
with ruled paper, gilt edges, 

: books. 2d. 

The Tract Society’s Penny Almanack. A 


neat Book, with cover. 


Interleaved 
Adapted for Pocket- 


ALMANACKS FOR 1876. 


The People’s Almanack for 1876. One 
Penny. New Series. In Imperial 8vo. With Eight 
Large Page Engravings. Containing matters necessary 
to be known by all Classes, as follows: a Calendar— 
Daily Texts—Sunday Lessons—The Doctor’s Advice— 
Legislative and Social Information—Hints for Emi- 
grants—The Corner Cupboard—stamps, Licences, etc. 
—Christian Faith and Practice—Ready Reckoner and 
other Tables—Weights and Measures— Post-office 
Guide, etc. 


The Illustrated Sheet Almanack. Greatly 
Improved. With Six Historical Scenes by John Gilbert, 
and Portraits of the Prince and Princess of Wales. 
Suited for the Counting-house, Minister’s Study, and 
Cottage Parlour. Ona Royal sheet. 1d, 








*,* Catalogues of the Society's Publications may be obtained gratis at any of the Depositovies, 








London: 


The Religious Tract Society, 56 and 60, Faternoster Row ; and 164, Piccadilly, 





























After Paul Meyerheim. 


A DUTCH BOOK-STALL. 





